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Third Series of the Cultivator. 





With this number we commence the Tarrp Sr- 
ries of THe Cuttrvator. We commence a new 
series, because the supply of back numbers and 
complete sets is nearly exhausted, and to mark the 
fact of its reduced price. With this number, too, 
we enter upon a New Year, and witha hearty 
good will, wish all our subscribers happiness and 
success. Though separated from many of them by 
thousands of miles, we have a mutual ground of 
sympathy, mutual labors and hopes. We are 
striving fora common good—you in the bright 
sunshine and on the broad field; we in the con- 
fines of an office, and on a circumscribed sheet. 
We trust our readers will bear in mind that we 
are laboring for their interests, and that we in- 
tend to make Toe Cuttivaror the repository of 
the experience of the best skilled agriculturists 
of the day, as well as the advocate of principles 
of sound culture, as taught by the most scientific 
and reliable scholars of the country. While all 
the tendencies of the times are onward, and error 
plants, itself side by side with truth in the haste of 
rapid progress, we aim to be guarded and pru- 
dent; and while we shall welcome every advance 
in agricultural improvement, we shall also en- 
deavor to distinguish between the false and true, 
and thus render Tue Cuttivator a safe guide to 
the farmer. The matter of an agricultural jour- 
nal must of course vary with the times, but the 
purpose and spirit of our work is always the same. 
Larger aims now enter the design of such a pub- 
lication; for we have now to appeal to that know- 
ledge and those tastes which at first it was our 
purpose to awaken. 


A fruitful field and a cultivated mind lie at the 
basis of national prosperity and individual happi- 
ness, and whatever tends towards these, is within 
the scope of Taz Cuttivator. We shall spare 
no pains or expense to make this journal worthy 
the continued confidence and patronage of those 
who have so long supported it, and to deserve all 
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the eulogiums which the press and our friends 
have made, with regard to our efforts. 

In thus commencing our Tarrp Serres at a 
merely nominal price, we ask for the continued aid 
and co-operation of all the friends of agricultural 
improvement. We must, of necessity, have a 
much increased subscription list, at the reduced 
price, or our expenses cannot be met. Will not 
each person into whose hands this number falls, 
use his best exertions to extend its circulation in 
his neighborhood, by getting up a club himself, 
or inducing some one else to do so ? 


We also invite attention to the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN, a specimen of which many of our sub- 
scribers have seen. We were led to its publica- 
tion, from the conviction that a large class of 
farmers and others interested in rural life wished 
something more in an agricultural jourpsl than it 
was possible to furnish in the columns of a month- 
ly. Horticulture and matters of rural taste, de- 
manded more attention than the limits of the Cul- 
tivator would allow. The home eduration of 
farmers and their families, the social aspects of 
country life, the pleasures that slumber too often 
at the fire-sides of country residents, al) present 
themselves as most desirable topics for dixcussion 
in an agricultural paper. A growing literary 
taste demands articles of a higher order than usu- 
ally find their way into such journals. In # week- 
ly journal all these subjects may be combined with 
strictly agricultural matter, in such way as to fit 
it for general perusal, and the improvement of the 
family circle, while the paper will be none the less 
valuable to the farmer. This combination, to- 
gether with a concise summary of news, will sup- 
ply a want that is felt to a considerable extent by 
country gentlemen and their families. We have 
already received many flattering assurances that 
we have not mistaken public sentiment in this 
matter, and we commend the Country Gentur- 
MAN, to our readers as the paper, which no en- 
lightened farmer, no man of rural taste, no one 
who wishes to educate his children to be farmers, 
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should be without. We will send specimen copies 
to all who apply for them, and shall be obliged 
for all efforts made to promote its circulation. 


—_— 
‘Monument to Mr. Downing. 


It will be seen by the annexed notice, that the 
Committee appointed at the late meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, at Philadelphia, 
have organised, and are prepared to receive sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the duties assigned them. No man was more wor- 
thy of such a testimonial, and we doubt not the 
sum necessary will soon be raised—for who, among 
all those who have read his works, and appreciat- 
ted their influence upon the rural improvement 
of our country, will withhold his aid to a project 
so creditable to the living and the dead. 


The undersigned were appointed a Committee by the 
American Pomological Society, at its late meeting in 
Philadelphia, (with power to add to their inion) to 
solicit from individuals, subscriptions, each of one dol- 
lar or upwards, to procure such testimonial as the Com- 
mittee may deem suitable and expedient, in memory of 
the lamented ANDREW JAcKsON DowNINa. 

His private virtues, his great worth and important 
services in Horticulture, Rural Architecture, and the 
various branches of terra-culture, and his numerous 
and valuable publications, justly entitle him to this dis- 
tinction. 

In discharge of the duty imposed upon us, we trans- 
mit to you this Circular, and earnestly request your 
prompt co-operation in fulfillment of this benevolent 
design. 

Associations as well as individuals who may receive 
this Circular, are requested to transmit, by mail or oth- 
erwise, their contributions to either of the subscribers, 
who will register their pames, residence and subscrip- 
tion. 

MARSHALL P, WILprr, Boston. 

RoBeErtT Buist7, ? »,: ‘ 

CaLes Cork, Philadelphia. 

H. W. 8S. CLEVELAND, Burlington N. J. 
BenJAMIN Hopee, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. R. Exvuiort, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LAW’NCE Young@, Springdale, near Louisvilie, Ky. 
W. H. BreckenrincGe, Washington, D. C. 

Joun A. Kennicort, Northfield, Illinois. 

The several Vice Presidents of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, and the Chairmen of the various State 
Fruit Committees, are hereby constituted members of 
the above Committee, with authority to appoint associ- 
ates in their respective States and Territories. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, Chairman. 


——— 
Potatoes in Tan, Plaster, and in Ashes. 








Some interesting experiments have been lately 
made with these different substances, which afford 
valuable results. The Journal of Agriculture fur- 
nishes a statement of trials made with potatoes 
covered with six inches of salt hay; with slacked 
lime in the hill and salt over it; with lime only, 
and that on the surface; with a shovel full of tan 
in the hill; with a shovel full of marsh mud; and 
with a shovel of cattle manure. The salt hay, 
slacked lime and salt, manure, and mud, were all 
attended with equal results; the lime on the sur- 
face and lime in the hill, afforded one-sixteenth 








more; while the tan under the seed yielded one- 
fifth more, and tan on the seed one-eighth more— 
the latter being larger, smoother, and better than 
the others. To what cause is the favorable influ- 
ence of the tan to be ascribed? Some, doubtless, 
would refer it to its chemical composition; but 
the more probable cause is its mechanical influ- 
ence, in regulating the quantity of moisture in the 
soil. Unfortunately, we are not informed whether 
the soil was light or heavy. 

From a set of experiments detailed in the Gen- 
esee Farmer, on ‘‘a dark clay loam,” in Scoharie 
Co., N. Y., it appears that in all cases the appli- 
cation of ashes, in the hill, or ashes mixed with a 
smaller portion of plaster, resulted in the rotting 
of a portion of the crop—much more so than when 
nothing was applied. On the other hand, the ap- 
plication of plaster alone resulted in the entire 
soundness of the crop. Further investigation may 
be needed to determine how much of this result 
was owing to chemical, how much to mechanical, 
and how much to other or accidental causes. We 
have often observed that where the soil contained 
adhesive portions, which stuck like mud to the 
toes, that such potatoes always rotted first. Could 
the ashes or plaster have controlled this particular 
influence? It is proper to remark that the ashes 
were followed with a much larger crop than their 
non-application. -~_>— 

Slaked Lime and Muck as a Manure. 


A correspondent has made the inquiry, whether 
slaked lime, if mixed with the vegetable produc- 
tion found in our swamps, termed muck, would 
prove beneficial to the soil asamanure. Our an- 
swer isin the affirmative; and we would confi- 
dently recommend the process whenever it is prac- 
ticable. The reason why this vegetable material, 
when mingled with the soil in its pure condition, 
is of so little utility, is altogether owing to the 
circumstance of its containing a considerable quan- 
tity of resinous matter in its composition, which 
consequently prevents it from undergoing so ready 
a decomposition as is necessarily required. But 
by the addition of slaked lime, or ashes, to the 
ingredients, the lime, or the potash and soda of 
the ashes, combining with the resin, embraced in 
such quantities in the muck, produces a soap 
which is soluble in water, and easily becomes 


washed from the woody fibres that it contains, 
leaving the undecaying materials to the free action 
of moisture, and those other agents which facilitate 
its decomposition ; consequently, slaked lime unit- 
ed with muck, should be recommended ; but it will 
not answer so well to mix with any other manures 
differing materially from it, and which may owe 
their fertilizing properties to nitrogen. In this 
latter case ammonia will be formed, and speedily 
pass off, to be dispersed in the atmosphere. J. E. 
Albany, Dec. 1, 1852. 
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Farm Economy. 





‘‘T am not rich enough to be economical,” said 
a young friend of ours, when we strongly recom- 
mended to him the profits of a certain improve- 
ment. ‘‘ The want of means compels me to work 
constantly to a disadvantage, and I cannot enjoy 
the privileges and profits of my richer neighbors.” 
This is a difficulty in which many intelligent farm- 
ers have found themselves placed, and from which 
they would most gladly be extricated. Innume- 
rable instances are occurring in their daily prac- 
tice, where they could secure golden results, had 
they only the lever of capital placed in their hands ; 
but as they are now situated, they seem to them- 
selves like the man who is digging the earth with 
his unassisted hands, or the one who is compelled 
to carry water in an egg-shell, while their more for- 
tunate neighbors are turning up the deep soil with 
the most perfect instruments, or sending streams of 
refreshment and fertility through easy channels 
over their entire farms. Now, we are not about 
to plan a ‘‘ royal road” of escape from this diffi- 
culty; it must be met and conquered. If the at- 
tack is rightly made, the conquest will be compa- 
ratively easy ; if wrongly, it will be the discourag 
ing and formidable task of a life time. 

The eager inquiry is now made, What is the 
easiest mode of conquest? We answer, the first 
and great leading means, is a large fund of tho- 
rough and practical knowledge. The man who, 
by a close observation of results in his own prac- 
tice and in the experience of others, in connection 
with the immense amount of useful suggestions, 
(to say nothing of distinct practical directions) 
contained in the best publications of the day, pos- 
sesses, even with a very short purse, a vast ad- 
vantage over the short-sighted, ignorant, and un- 
observant capitalist. He will turn to advantage, 
even with his very limited means, a thousand re- 
sources which others would allow to sleep unem- 
ployed forever. 

We once had occasion to observe the contrast 
in the condition of two young farmers, one of 
whom had a four-hundred acre farm “left” to 
him; the other had but fifty acres, which he had 
paid for in part, by previously laboring on a farm 
for some years by the month in summer, and 
teaching a district school in winter. The one had 
the capital of money which his own hands had 
never earned; the other possessed the more valu- 
able capital of knowledge and indomitable perse- 
verance. The young heir was more interested in 
riding about, in parties, balls, and in jaunts to the 
city, than in the details of farming, and knew the 
contents of the tri-weekly political newspaper, and 
of a certain frivolous magazine, much better than 
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of any agricultural journal, or of Norton’s Ele 

ments. His farm became an exact reflection of 
its owner’s character. Fences were soon obscured 
by belts of alders, blackberries, and burdocks; 
and buildings showed marks of premature age, 
and became dilapidated. There wasathirty-acre 
marsh, which might have been drained, but it 
never was. And there wasa patch of Canada 
thistles which filled one twelve-acre field, and part 
of another, which he could have destroyed in one 
season, had he known how others had done. One 
hundred and eighty loads of manure, as estimated 
at one time by a neighbor, were allowed to lie a 
whole year about his barn, without application. 
His cattle were of the long-horned, big-headed, 
sharp-backed breed. His swine were the Long- 
bristled Racers. His profits in farming may be 
easily guessed. There was a general complaint 
among his neighbors, that his debts were never 
met within six months after the appointed. pay- 
day, and that he endured a sharp dun with extra- 
ordinary patience. It is true, necessity drove him 
to retrench his expenses, and the improved ex- 
amples about him induced him to amend his prac- 
tice, but not until his farm was reduced to less 
than half its original size, by portions sold off at 
three different times to satisfy mortgages. 

Well, what become of the young fifty acre far- 
mer, we are asked. He has ceased to be a “‘ fifty- 
acre farmer.” He began by examining closely 
what improvements could be made, of whatever 
character and kind, whether cheap or expensive. 
Among these he was compelled to select first 
the cheap improvements, or those which promis- 
ed the largest profits for the smallest outlay. One 
of the first of these was the draining of a three. 
acre alder swamp, a large poftionof which he did 
with his own hands in autumn. between seeding 
and husking. He had read of Judge Buru’s suc- 
cess with brush drains; he constructed all the 
side or secondary channels by filling them at the 
bottom with the bushes cut from the ground, which 
enabled him to accomplish the work at less than 
half the usual price. These brush drains have now 
stood many years, and the brush being wholly ex- 
cluded from the external air, has not decayed, and 
they carry off the little water required, being nu- 
merous, and at regular intervals. Now, observe 
the result: The alder swamp would not have sold 
originally for five dollars an acre; it now brings 
crops of corn, broom-corn and meadow grass, 
more than paying the interest on a hundred and 
fifty dollars per acre, besides all expenses. He 
doubled his manure by drawing from the most 
peaty portion of this drained swamp, large quan- 
tities of muck to his farm-yard, where it was kept 
comparatively dry till wanted, under a cheap slab 
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and straw shed. By paying a small sum yearly, 
he was enabled to improve immensely the breed 
of his cattle, sheep, and swine, and which he thinks 
has returned the money thus expended at least 
twenty fold. The same keen attention to his bu- 
siness in other points, enabled him to effect many 
additional improvements, among which we may 
briefly mention a cheap and simple horse-power 
of his own construction, consisting of a rope run- 
ning on the ends of radiating arms, which enabled 
him by means of one or two horses, as necessity 
required, to thrash his grain, saw his wood, drive 
his churn, turn his grind-stone, and slit picket- 
lath. It is true, he has now thrown this rude 
machine aside for the greatly improved endless- 
chain power, but it answered his purpose for the 
time, before the days of improved machinery. 
But among all his outlays for the sake of econo- 
my, there is none which he thinks has repaid him 
equal to the subscription money applied in taking 
two agricultural periodicals, costing him a dollar 
and a half yearly besides postage, and which, in 
connection with his own experience and good judg- 
ment, have been the chief guides in most of his 
great improvements. He has been enabled to add 
| sixty more acres to his land, and the whole pre- 

sents a beautiful specimen of neat, finished, and 
profitable farming. 

None of thisis fiction. It was gradually accom- 
plished by years of constant, steady, intelli- 
gent perseverance. 

A great loss occurs to the majority of farmers 
from too meagre an expenditure for implements— 
the effective medium for the action of all the la- 
bor. The eagerness to secure big farms, at the cost 
of their profitable culture, isa most fruitful source 
of bad husbandry. We observe by the last cen- 
sus, that thé cash value of farms in the Union is 
over three thousand million dollars, and the value 
of farm implements only a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions; that is, each farm worth three thousand 
dollars, has, on an average, only a hundred and 
fifty dollars worth of plows, cultivators, rollers, 
carts, wagons, harrows, fanning mills, straw cut- 
ters, root slicers, harness, shovels, spades, forks, 
hoes, horse and hand rakes, scythes, cradles, axes, 
hammers, sleds, wood saws, hay knives, ox yokes, 
chains, &c., &c., to say nothing of reapers, grain- 
drills and threshing machines, which may possibly 
be borrowed or hired. Instead of only $150, all 
these cannot be had, of good construction and 
quality, for much less than $500, leaving a defi- 
ciency of about $350 to be made up by slip-shod 
cultivationand by borrowing. In England, where 



















taxes, poor-rates, rents and tithes, constitute to- 
gether an enormous drawback on the profits of 
farming, and where, consequently, every operation 











must be performed to the best possible advantage, 
no one need hope for success who does not pos- 
sess an amount of capital equal to forty dollars 
per acre, for procuring animals, implements, seeds, 
manure,and labor. ‘‘ No prudent man,” says the 
Mark Lane Express, ‘‘ ought to rent more than he 
has that amount, at least, of available capital to 
go on with.” 

If, therefore, our farmers generally laid down 
at the commencement of their labors, the great 
fundamental principle that capital as well as farms 
is indispensable to success—that they might as 
well undertake to run a car on a single rail, as to 
farm with land only, or capital only—that they 
must especially lay ina heavy amount of that 
most efficient of all kinds of capital, thorough 
knowledge—they need no longer complain that 
they have a machine they cannot profitably man- 
age—a locomotive without fuel, or without.acom- 


petent engineer to take charge of its levers. 
Re 


The Culture of the Hop. 


Mr. Tucker—In answer to your call in the Oct. 
Cultivator, for ‘‘any one of your readers to give 
you, from his own experience, an article on the 
culture of the hop,” I accept the invitation, and 
proceed to give, in as concise a way as I can, the 
general method of cultivating hops. 

From considerable observation, added to seven 
years experience in the growing of this important 
crop, I may. state in the first place, as one of the 
most important things necessary to the successful 
cultivation of this vine, is the selection of a suita- 
ble piece of ground. A very general remark in 
this hop-growing region is, that almost any land 
that will produce good corn, will also, with good 
care and high cultivation, produce good hops; 
and although this may be true toa certain extent, 
yet it is evident that soils composed of certain ele- 
ments, of which others are destitute, are those 
best adapted to the growing of hops. The opin- 
ion of the writer is, that soils of gravelly loam, 
with retentive sub-soils, are the best found in this 
section. 

The ground selected for hops should be level, or 
nearly so, as the high cultivation required will 
keep the land so mellow that it will be liable te 
wash and gulley, and thereby injure its fertility, 
if it is not nearly level. By all means avoid plant- 
ing hops on steep side-hills. 

The ground selected, the next thing requisite 
will be to put it in a proper state of cultivation to 
receive and nourish the roots. The most effectual 
way of doing this, is to till the ground thoroughly 
the previous year, with some hoed crop, (corn or 
potatoes. for instance.) A heavy coat of manure 
should be applied broad-cast, and well worked 
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into the soil with the plow. It should also be 
plowed deep, and sub-soiled, to loosen the earth 
below the ordinary depth of surface plowing, 
(which is generally toe shallow fer any crop) as 
the roots of the hop, like most other plants, will 
spread and flourish best in deep, mellow soils. The 
fact of their roots running deep, will not be dis- 
puted by any one who has ever cultivated them, 
or attempted to plow up an old yard, as, in de- 
ing the latter, I have frequently found them to 
set a good team. their reots running straight down 
to the depth of three or four feet. 

After the ground is made rich and mellow, and 
harrowed level and smooth, the best, as I think, 
and easiest way to mark the rows, is with a horse 
and light plow. There are two methods in use 
here of setting the hills. I have fields set both 
ways, and hardly know which I prefer. The 
first and old-fashioned way, is to draw our fur- 
rows as straight as possible—from east to west, 
seven feet apart—from north to south eight feet, 
and plant the roots where the furrows cross, so 
that the hill will be about level with the surround- 
ing earth. This gives 770 odd hills to the acre. 
When set in this way, two poles are used to the 
hill, and two vines to each pole. 

The other way, and it is preferred by some, is 
to mark the rows five feet apart each way, and 
set one pole to each hill. This will give a trifle 
over 1,700 hills toanacre. It is readily seen that 
the last method gives more than double the num- 
ber of hills to the acre, and requires also more 
poles. 

I believe that more hops may be grown on the 
same ground set by the last method than by the 
other; but there are some objections to it which 
must not be overlooked. It is our invariable 
practice in Otsego, to manure our hops well in the 
fall, before the ground freezes, by putting several 
shovels-full of good manure oneach hill. This 
enriches at the same time that it helps to prevent 
them from freezing and dying out in winter. Now, 
every hill of hops requires about a certain quanti- 
ty of manure to enrich and protect it properly, 
and if we have 1,700 instead of 770 hills to ma- 
nure, we shall require more than double the ma- 
nure to every acre, and more poles, both of which 
are scarce and dear. 

The roots for planting, are obtained from old 
hills. They are called runners, branching from 
the main or bed root, in all directions, and run- 
ning near the surface of the ground, somtimes 
several feet in length. They are easily obtained 
by digging with a hook, similar to a potato hook. 
These runners are full of joints and eyes, and 
should be cut in pieces, each piece to contain two 
sets of eyes. Three pieces, if the roots are good, 
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(and if not they should not be used) are sufficient 
to plant a hilf. Some prefer setting the roots in 
the ground endwise, but from experience in both 
ways, I prefer planting them horizontally, and 
placing the pieces inthe form of atriangle. They 
may be planted either in fall or spring, but if done 
in spring, as is the common practice, it should be 
done as early as the state of the ground will ad- 
mit, which will be several days before it is time to 
plant corn. 

We generally plant our hop-yards the first year 
with corn, not expecting any returns that year 
from the hops, as they require one season to get 
vigorously and firmly rooted, and in this way we 
obtain just three-fourths of a crop of corn, letting 
the hops occupy the rest of the ground, and hoe- 
ing them as often as we do the corn. 


Nothing pays so poorly for half-way cultivation, 
as hops, and the farmer who would realize profits 
by them, need have no fears of cultivating them 
too highly. 

After the yard is ready to pole, the first thing 
to be done in spring, is to remove the manure from 
the tops of the hills, and as soon after as the frost 
will permit, the poles should be set. Where the 
hills are only five feet apart, the poles should be 
set perpendicular—where they are 7 by 8 feet 
apart, they are set two toa hill about one foot 
apart on the hill, as they run from north to south. 
They should also incline a little from the hill so as 
to divide the space at the tops, and this will pre- 
vent the branches from becoming entangled with 
each other. 

Yards do not generally need grubbing the first 
year theyare polled; but after that they need 
grubbing annually. The runners before spoken 
of, are then taken off near the hill, as they will 
otherwise take the sap that should go to the vine. 
Immediately after grubbing, a man with his team 
and lvuad of manure should follow, and into the 
trench formed by grubbing, should place a little 
fresh and strong manure. A boy must follow with 
his hoe, and cover up the manure just laid down. 
Thisiscalled priming, and is the last manuring they 
get for the season. The act of grubbing, it will 
bo observed, not only clears the bill of unnecessa- 
ry roots, but cleanses it, and leaves it ail fresh. It 
will remain so till the vines begin to need tying, 
and this should be begun as soon as any are long 
enough to reach the pole, and be continued from 
time to time as they may need, until they reach 
the top of the poles. 

In the mean time, a good deal of trimming is 
necessary, as no pole should have more than two 
good vines to run on it; all extra vines must be 
cut off, and any other little intruder that makes 
its appearance on the hills must be plucked up. 
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In addition to this, the ground must be plowed, 
cultivated, and hoed several times during the sum- 
mer—at least sufficient to keep the land mellow 
and free from weeds, for nothing is so unsightly as 
a hop-yard all grown up to weeds. Care should 
be taken not to haul dirt to the hills, but to keep 
it away, and leave the vine nearly or quite bare, 
where it unites with the root, during the early 
part of the season, as the grab which eats off the 
vine just at the surface of the ground, will be 
doing his work then. The grub generally does 
his work and disappears in the early part of July, 
and then the yard should be hilled, which is about 
the last thing to be done before picking. 

I have now given you the details of raising hops 
up to the time of picking, as practiced by myself 
and many others; if this should in some degree 
serve your purpose, and you think it would be of 
service to your readers, I will insome future num- 
ber, send you another article on picking, drying, 
preparing them for market, cost of cultivation, 
&c. An Orseco Hop-Growenr. 

We are greatly obliged to our correspondent 
for the preceding, and shall be glad to receive the 
article he promises in relation to finishing the 
crop. a Se 

The Cultivation of Wheat on the Prairies. 


Mr. TuckEr—The more I have investigat- 
ed the prevailing systems of cultivation and man- 
agement given to prairie land for the wheat crop, 
the more convinced have I become, that the Up- 
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business of wheat growing in Illinois, Missouri, 
Towa, and Wisconsin, Ff have become satisfied that 
the existing difficulties that prevent the success- 
ful culture of wheat, may be surmounted, and in 
process of time, what is now considered a doubt- 
ful business, may be converted into a safe and pro- 
fitable operation. 

Among the many things to be done in this mat- 
ter, is the making of naked fallows. This is ad- 
visable on many accounts, and where much or lit- 
tle wheat is sown, a naked fallow, consisting of at 
least one-third the area to be sown, should be made. 
Deep plowing, by which a liberal share of the 
clayey particles in the subsoil is brought to the 
surface, is important in the second or midsummer 
plowing; and instead of sowing the seed on a flat 
surface, the ground should be plowed into narrow 
ridges, and if possible the seed sown in drills, at 
the rate of from seven to eight pecks per acre. 
Clover culture is more required on the prairies, 
than even on the New-York oak openings, but 


| the effects required to be produced on the former, 


are materially different from what is necessary for 
the latter. The soil on the prairies requires to be 
acted upon mechanically by frost, sun, and air, 
and the percolating influence of clover, or any 
other tap-rooted piant, will prodnee the required 
chenge effectually, and at a very trifling cost. A 
clover sod, to be in the best possible condition for 
wheat, in a prairie country, should be broken up 
the second year in July, and the last of August 


| plowed the second time, for seed, and the ground 


per Mississippi valley is destined before the lapse | 


of many years, to become one of the most suc- | 


cessful wheat growing portions ofthe world. The 
prevailing notions of farm practice will, however, 
have tu undergo vast changes, before any material 
improvement need be expected. | hold that every 
intelligent mind, who has given up his life and study 
tocarrying out the practical details of agriculture, 
can do something towards ameliorating and elevat- 
ing the present condition of American agricul- 
ture; and hence I am disposed, in common with 
many hundred other co-laborers, to snatch every 
idle moment that presents itself, for the purpose of 
presenting some useful suggestions before my fel- 
low farmers, that may prove profitable and accep- 
table, and afford them some ‘‘ materia! aid” in 
removing the numerous mysteries that seemingly 
enshroud the ancient and noble profession of agri- 
culture. In this, as in all other reforms, innova- 
tions are subject to severe criticism; but no great 
physical change can be effected in any department 
of science or arts, without the use of means that 
will surely and forcibly remove existing barriers, 
and build up in their stead, a sound and philoso- 
phical structure. Now, in regard to the practical 





then will be cloddy, and in the very best condi- 
tion for seeding, securing the speedy germination 


| of the seed, and a strong and healthy growth of 


plants, both of which are of the greatest conse- 
quence. 

If the plowman be expert, and can turn a well 
proportioned furrow, and make his work uniform, 
one plowing for a clover sod is sufficient—but it 
should be done one month before sowing, to im- 
part to the surface a suitable mellow condition for 
the seed, and also that portions of the sod may 
break up and remain on the surface, by the action 
of the seed harrows, thus securing the same ob- 
ject sought by the second plowing. Sowing wheat 
among standing corn is an excellent practice when 
done by competent workmen. The most success- 
ful plan will be found by planting the corn in rows 
five or six feet apart, and the hills in the rows 
two feet apart. The plowings, horse hoeings and 
dressing with the steel tooth cultivator, will all re- 
quire to be done in one direction across the field, 
and not in right angular rows, as is the common 
practice ; and before the wheat is sown, the ground 
should be made level with a steel tooth cultivator 


or harrow. The time for seeding should be the 
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last of Augwst; the quantity sown per acre two 
bushels—and the seed should be plowed in, put- 
ting the whole field into lands the width of the 
rows of corn. The stalks may remain on the 
ground during winter, and about the first of March 
be chopped down, and allowed to remain on the 
surface. W.G.E. 


a 


Professional Education of Farmers. 





L. Tucker, Esq.—I congratulate you, my dear 
sir, on the advent of your ‘“‘Country GENTLE- 
MAN,” and for one, desire to extend to him the 
right-hand of social fellowship. Coming, as he 
does, with a letter of credit from you, it is pre- 
sumable that he is, indeed, a real gentleman—a 
man of education, of good social and moral hab- 
its, anda manof business. Although the popn- 
lar idea conveyed by the term ‘ gentleman,” is 
that of an idle man, a man of leisure, a man that 
is not obliged to attend to any kind of business 
for a living, I do not so understand the term, but 
rather as I have defined it above. But the “ coun- 
try gentleman” is, or ought to be, the perfection, 
the highest grade of the human family in private 
life; and, asa general rule, he generally is so. I 
have mixed much with all classes of society in this 
country, and can say frankly that I have met with 
more genuine gentlemen in the country, on farms 
and plantations, than in cities and towns. I have 
found but one fault in all my intercourse with 
country people, that is calculated to degrade 
them, and that is almost universally prevalent ; 
and so long as it does prevail it must continue to 
degrade the profession. It is the absence of a 
proper esprit du corps, and in its place, a longing 
desire for other professions. They ‘‘ look down” 
upon their own profession, and up to every other. 
They educate their sons for lawyers, doctors, di- 
vines, merchants; and those who cannot be thus 
educated, educate themselves for farmers, as it 
happens. Is not this the truth? 


Now this must be reformed entirely. Farmers 
must be ambitious of becoming great farmers in- 
stead of great lawyers and doctors; and farmer’s 
sons and daughters must be enabled to see in their 
father’s profession, a station and standing sufficient- 
ly exalted to satisfy their highest ambition. But 
how can this be accomplished? By a proper system 
ofeducation. At present the great end and aim of 
of education is what is called professional—that is, 
the student is being educated for a lawyer, &c. 
Take the catalogues of Yale, of Harvard, or of any 
of our colleges, and where you will find one stu- 
dent preparing for an agricultural life, you will 
find five hundred preparing for other professions. 
Ifa farmer has two sons, and the one exhibits a 











modicum of intellectual ‘‘ smartness,” and the 
other the same amount of dullness, the former is 
forthwith sent to the law school, the latter to the 
barn-yard. 

Among all that has been written on the subject 
of education of farmer’s sons, I have not seen what 
I consider the proper idea inculcated. It is true, 
we are continually furnished with essays recom- 
mending the establishment of agricultural schools, 
colleges, farm schools, &c., but they do not con- 
tain the germ from which the future tree must 
grow. Legislatures must not be looked to, to es- 
tablish schools. Farmers must establish them 
themselves. Lawyers and doctors and divines, 
establish their own schools, and why not farmers? 
These professions would fare poorly, just as the 
farmers do, if they were to depend upon the le- 
gisiatures to establish medical colleges, &c., for 
them. No, they first put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and then call upon Hercules. But the 
great idea, so universally overlooked, is, that the 
farmers must first appreciate the respectability, 
the gentility, of their own profession, before they 
can be induced to take the proper measures to 
ensure a thorough professional education for their 
sons. They must cultivate a spirit of respect for 
themselves and their profession; and consider no 
other class of men, no other profession superior or 
more respectable than their own. They should do 
as other professions do, associate and consult to- 
gether upon their own professional affairs; estab- 
lish schools and colleges for the education of the 
young; and, infact, do as all other professions 
do to advance their own interest. 


Let us sketch a plan of education, and as a mo- 
del we will take the medical profession. What 
does a man do who has a son that he wishes to 
become a doctor? He selects some good physi- 
cian, and puts his son with him to study, two or 
three years. This is to give him a theoretical 
knowledge of the rudiments. The physician 
will instruct him as to the books he must read, 
make him acquainted with the minor practical 
duties of the profession, and give him opportuni- 
ties for such practice as may be considered pro- 
per. This isan apprenticeship. After a proper 
length of study in the office, he is sent to the me- 
dical college, where he completes his theoretical 
studies, and has the advantage of the clinical prac- 
tice in the infirmary or hospital, and at a proper 
time, after sufficient study, he receives his diploma. 

Now, farmers should do the same with those of 
their sons they intend for farmers. They should 
instruct them in the principles as well as the prac- 
of their art; they should put books into their 
hands to be studied; they should, in fact, be car- 
ried through a regular apprenticeship. When they 
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have gone through with this preliminary study of 
theoretical and practical farming, such as can be 
given them at home, or with some respectable 
farmer, they are prepared for the higher school 
studies. Every county should have at least one 
high Agricultural School, established and sup- 
ported by the farmers, both in the science or the- 
ory, and practice of agriculture. Until the far- 
mers adopt a system of this sort, it is impossible 
that they can ever attain to that high professional 
standing that is enjoyed by other professions. 

What, let us ask, is the system at present in 
vogue? The boy grows up on the farm, and sees 
as little of the farm-work as he possibly can. No 
one explains to him the why and because of any 
operation. If his parents are able, he is sent to 
some neighboring school, where he learns to read 
and write, and possibly to ‘‘ cypher” some; but 
he learns to envy the condition of the school- 
master, the clerk in the store, the doctor’s stu- 
dents, and the lawyer’s young men, and to hate 
the idea of returning to the work of a plain far- 
mer. Here is the root of the evil, and I do not 
see how it is to be eradicated, except by a radical 
change in the school system, and in the minds of 
the farmers themselves, as to the standing and 
character of a farmer’s profession. Ifthe young 
be induced to consider the profession of a farmer 
as dignified and ‘ genteel” as that of any other 
class, they would not so readily imbibe a dislike 
for it. This can be accomplished by a proper sys- 
tematic course of instruction at home, and by 
schools properly instituted and managed. 

As a general rule, every class of people enjoy 
precisely the character and standing in society that 
they themselves select. If the members of any 
profession, as a body, select a high grade of stand- 
ing, and use the means for attaining it, they must 
and will occupy it. But if they merely look upon 
this high grade with an envious cye, and take no 
measures for securing it to themselves, they will 
most assuredly never attain toit. There is a very 
prevalent idea among practical working people, 
that other people look upon them as a degraded 
class. Inall my experience, I have found this 
idea to have originated with themselves, and that 
the other classes, without their suggestion, would 
never have thought of such a thing. Self-respect 
should induce every man to put a proper estimate 
upon his own claims to the respect of others, and 
preclude the idea that any one else can, much less 
does, underrate them. G. B. Situ. Baltimore. 


We hope our readers will ‘‘ read, mark, and 
inwardly digest,” the above remarks. The sugges- 
tions are important, and worthy the consideration 
of all who desire the elevation of agriculture to 
the rank of a ‘ profession.” Eps. 
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Protecting River Banks. 








Mr. Epitor—As my premises border on the 
creek, the Onondaga, I have been troubled some- 
what by the action of high water, and especially 
where the force of the stream is turned upon the 
banks by sharp curves and angles. Not unfre- 
quently when the frost is inthe ground, a freshet 
will transfer some rods of “ real estate ” to one’s 
neighbor, who owns the land on the opposite side 
of the stream. To prevent this involuntary trans- 
fer, those holding the fee simple below me, have re- 
sorted to planking the exposed banks, though 
with but partial success, and with very considera- 
ble expense. I adopted a mode last season, 
which so far proves entirely suecessful—one that 
is attended with but trifling expense in any re- 
spect, and one that may prove advantageous to 
your readers similarly situated. 


The work to be well done, should be performed 
when the water-is low. Commencing at the wa- 
ter’s edge, drive a row of stakes, of almost any 
material, about four feet apart, pointing up stream 
at an angle of some 45 degrees. At two or three 
feet from these drive another row in the same 
manner, the stakes alternating with those in the 
first row, followed by athird and fourth, where 
the banks require. Between these stakes, brush 
is laid in evenly and well tread down, receding from 
the water to the top of the bank. The brush 
should be laid in evenly and compactly, as well 
to break the force of the water, as to hold the 
mud, leaves, &c., and thus to form a solid bank. 
By pointing the stakes upstream, the force of the 
water forces the brush under them instead of its 
being lifted and floated off by the current. 

Over that portion of bank thus secured last year, 
I put on some coarse gravel which I hed, and had 
no better place to put. There had been two 
freshets, however, before the gravel was applied, 
end the brush barrier remained firm through their 
action. This season the brush is nearly out of 
sight, imbeded in sand and mud. The experi- 
ment is deemed entirely successful. 


In connection with this subject, I remember the 
inquiry of A Subscriber, some time ago, how to 
protect his banks from the bad effects of musk- 
rats, or how to destroy them; and the directions 
given were to catch them in steel traps! Pardon 
me, but I think the inquiry and the answer equal- 
ly simple. Anybody who knows anything of the 
habits of this animal, knows that in rivers, &c., 
they burrow under high and steep banks, digging 
their holes from low water mark to near the sur- 
face of the bank, and often with an outlet on the 
land side. These holes form ready channels for the 
water in freshets, and are often the cause of much 
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damage. Asa better remedy for this evil than 
stecl traps—which is effectual enough, provided 
you get their foot in, to destroy or drive them 
away—I would recommend breaking down the 
banks, sloping them back at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. After such an operation, I will guaran- 
tee that the muskrat will vamose. This, too, I 
think, by well seeding the bank in the early part 
of the season, so as to give time for the grass to 
become well rooted before the season of frosts and 
freshets, will secure them from washing, with a 
little attention to points where they become un- 
dermlned below low water mark, with the brush 
barrier, asabove reeommended. Yours, &c. T. 
A.S. Syracuse, Nov. 80, 1852. 


ee 


Good Management of Cattle. 





S. P. Caapman, of Madison Co., is well known 
to every reading farmer in the country, for the 
whole columns of prizes which his fine cattle have 
swept from the premium lists of the New-York 
State Ag. Society. A man who knows so well 
how te get possession of the best animals, will be 
likely to know equally well how to take care of 
them after he getsthem. We therefore copy the 
following from the Transactions of the N. Y. S. 
Ag. Seciety, for the benefit of those who have 
been too much in the practice of suffering their 
cattle to take care of themselves, and which will be 
more appropriate especially at the present season: 

‘* All the cattle have ‘good care’ erery day in 
the year. They are housed in the autumn as 
soon as the atmosphere becomes cold, and are fed 
on hay, corn stalks, pumpkins, &c., &. When 
the winter is fairly set in, the grown cattle have a 
feed of hay in the morning, and a portion of car- 
rots to each, as long as the roots last; they are 
then let out to water and exercise, during which 
time the stalls are cleaned and fresh littered. 
This duty requires about an hour. They are 
then housed again, and supplied with oat or bar- 
ley straw, being alsowell brushed and curried. 
At twe o’clock P. M., the mangers are cleared 
out, which affords litter, anda fresh supply of 
straw is fed to each. At night they are again 
watered, the stalls are cleaned, and have a feed of 
hay and straw mixed. Toward spring they are 
supplied with as much hay as they will eat, and 
carrots are given more freely. The hours for 
feeding are regularly the same, and it is very no- 
ticeable that when the food is consumed, they will 
lie down on the clean litter, not caring to rise until 
the approach of their next feeding hour. Salt is 
always kept within their reach. An addition of 
four quarts of oat meal is daily given to such cows 
as are expected to calve within the period of 
two weeks. The calves are at all times carefully 
attended to. They are kept warm, well littered, 
and well fed. They have two quarts of oat 
meal per day, a few earrots, and as much hay as 
they can consume. Such is also the general out- 
line of Mr. Osgood’s system, and of most careful 
farmers.” 
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Breeding Poultry—The Dorkings. 


Dear Sr1r—In looking through the last Culti- 
vator, I observed an inquiry about Dorkings, 
which you refer to some one more conversant with 
the subject than yourself. Without assuming that 
position, I will venture to offer you a few remarks, 
based upon my own observation and experience. 

It must have fallen under the notice of all 
breeders, that small accidental variations are to 


‘be met with in the purest bred families of domes- 


ticated animals, and when thought desirable may 
be so taken advantage of as to become an estab- 
lished feature. Such, for instance, has been the 
case with certain families of the sheep-dog, which 
are now born with only the rudiment of a tail. 
The yellow and variegated color of the caged ca- 
nary bird is another instance, which, in its wild 
state, is green—so with the English rabbit, which, 
before domesticated was uniformly grey, but is 
now bred of various colors, and with what is 
termed a ‘‘ dewlap’”—and more striking still are 
the numerous peculiarities which have been added 
to the ‘‘ Fancy Lops.” All these deviations from 
the originals, are unquestionably the result of se- 
lection with intent to render them hereditary, and 
that, too, without any interference with purity of 
blood. On the contrary, when varieties are pro- 
duced by cross-breeding, purity of blood is of 
course sacrificed, and it will be found that the de- 
partures are uncertain; unconfined to any one 
point, and often destructive of some valuable pro- 
perty. 

Now, as to the inquiry of ‘‘ A Subscriber,” I 
should have no question as to the purity of his 
birds, notwithstanding the scalp-feathers he men- 
tions, if they uniformly and undeviatingly possess 
all the other characteristics ofthe breed. 


When Mr. A. B. Aien (who appears to have 
taken great pains in obtaining the Dorkings he 
brought over with him from England,) sent me 
the birds I requested him to purchase for me, one 
of them was slightly crested; and, at the time, 
liking the appearance, I soon, by care and selee- 
tion, bred up a yard of such fowls. I have three 
distinct yards, not divisions or pens, but three 
farm-yards, of pure Dorkings, each family pos- 
sessing a distinctive feature, and a most strik- 
ing uniformity of form and feather, with all else 
belonging to the Dorking. This of itself, toa 
breeder’s eye, would be evidence enough of their 
purity; but it so happens that every bird is de- 
scended from fowls imported direct from Surry, 
either for, or by myself; and as I keep no other 
variety, from the fear of an accidental cross, they 
¢an hardly have lost their purity in my hands. I 
presume, if desired, that scalp or crest might, by 
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_ selection, be increased to a crown or top-knot, 


and yet the birds retam all their purity. 

Before leaving this subject, allow me a word 
or two on the absurd attempts made some time 
since, to claim exelusive purity of blood for the 
White Dorking, and to rule eut, as impure, all 
colored fowls! I was a school-boy in Surry, the 
land of the Dorkings, and passed many a holiday 
at Berry Hill, ¢then the seat of the late Robert 
Barclay, Esq.,) situated close to the village of 
Dorking, and, as might be supposed, the peculiar 
fowl of the country was here to be seen in its 
highest perfection, but they were of various colors, 
white, brown, and speckled. 

What does John Timbs say in his ‘‘ History of 
Dorking and its Environs,” published many years 
since, page 100, of the second edition ? 

“ There is also a breed of fowls with five claws, 
well known among poulterers.in the metropolis, by 
the appellation of Dorking fowls; one sort is per- 
fectly white, and another ofa partridge color. Co- 
lumella, in his Husbandry, describes fowls of this 
kind; and it is conjectured that they were origi- 
nally brought here by the Romans.” 

Again the-engraving of the ‘‘True Dorking,” | 
as put forth in the prize essay of the Royal Agri. 
cultural Society, on poultry, is a riehly colored 
bird, with a double or rose comb. 

At the yearly exhibitions of poultry in the 
Zoological Gardens, are to be seen Dorkings of va- 
rious colors, with only new and then across of 
white birds, alleligible for premiums. Yours tru- 
ly. R. Morris, OtsegoCo.,N. Y., Nov. 17, 1852. 


—fa——_ 
A Decided Specimen of Book Farming. 


The report of Jonn Harotp, corresponding 
secretary of Queens county, furnishes us a speci- 
of the snecess of a man, who dared to look deeper 
into the furrow than the horses who drag the plow 
through it, and who boldly broke through the 
brick-like, hard-pan crust, three inches below the 
surface, and over which the share had passed from 
time immemorial. 


‘‘T have before me,” says J. Harold, ‘‘ the 
diary of a farm so worked, the character of which 
was, ‘that hay enough could not be raised on 
twenty acres to keep a horse.’ The owner of this 
land became a member of our society ; a new im- 
pulse was given to his labors, and from having read 
and heard how otehrs were improving their farms 
and increasing their crops, he was desirous of doing 
the same. Eagle D. plow was procured from Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, and in the faH of 1844, a 
seven acre lot was plowed up ten inches deep. 
When the first land was plowed, the neighbors 
came round to see the folly, as they termed it, of 
the book-farmer. One said he was killing the 
land in plowing up the yellow clay; another, the 
lot would not be worth so much as before by 
twenty dollars per acre; and another, he would 
find it all out next year. It was, however, all 








plowed, and pretty yellow it looked. By next 
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spring it had changed toa brewn color, and was 
planted with potatoes, which produced a good 
crop. Still the neighbors said it would never raise 
grain or hay; it was quite killed for all that. 
In Septembr, 1845, it was well plowed, and ma- 
nured with home-made poudrette ; two bushels of 
white Hutchinson wheat, twelve quarts of timo- 
thy seed, and in the spring, ten pounds of clover, 
sowed te the acre. This-seven-acre lot produced 
the next year thirty-four bushels of wheat to the 
acre, weighing sixty-two pounds per bushel, 
and was exhibited at our county fair, receiving 
the first premium. This wasa hard fact to get 
over ; some decided it was all owing tothe season, 
and some, it happened to be sowed at the right 
time of the moon. The lot has now been mowed 
five years, and was considered this year the best 
piece of timothy grass between Hempstead and 
Brooklyn, (twenty-one miles.”) 


The town of Hempstead, in the same county, 
furnished the same year, a crop of potatoes on 
the fourth of an acre, amounting to 634 bush- 
els, or 254 bushels per acre. A two-year pasture 
was plowed seven inches deep, and planted with 
corn, manured with peudrette in the hill, fol- 
lowed the next year with the potatoes after 50 
one-horse loads of horse manure. The rows were 


two and a half feet apart, and the potatoes 10 


inches apart in the row. The cost of this quar- 
ter acre crop was $17; the net profit over $30, or 
$122 per acre. ae 


The Pigeon Hole Borer.—Tremezx Columba. 





Mr. Tvcker—A few years since, on visiting the 
garden attached to one of the public buildings of 
our city, I had occasion to remark the withered 
and dying condition of a beautiful maple, which 
for a long period of time had been the pride and 
ornament of the place; and many were the con- 
jectures among individuals in the vicinity, respect- 
ing the cause of its premature death and decay. 
During the month of August of the succeeding 
year, when I again visited the spot, the branches 
had all been broken from the tree, and the bole, 
to the height of about eight feet from the ground, 
alone remained, and this was partially denuded of 
its bark. -Onthe surfaces of these bare and expos- 
ed parts were to be seen, promiscuously scattered 
about, a considerable number of circular holes, 
averaging about the size of an ordinary goose 
quill, some of which had their orifices still closed 
up by the raspings of the wood through whiich these 
perforations had been made. Upon splitting off 
several portions of the trunk, and exposing the 
internal structure to the sight, it exhibited an im- 
mense number of ramifying channels or grooves, 
diverging in every direction through the wood, 
and directly communicating with the many open- 
ings on the surfaee of the tree. On a closer in- 
spection, most of these channels were discovered 
to contain beautiful specimens of a species of Hy- 
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menopterous insect in all its various stages of ex- 
istence, frem the ova up to the imago, or perfect 
state; many of the larva obtained from the center 
of the tree"were observed to be mutilated and 
dead, exhibiting evident indications, that their 
destruction had been accomplished by the aid of 
some parasiticat, or egg-depositing insect ; the in- 
ternal portions of what remained having afforded 
to these depredators, a sufficient nourishment, 
until they became ready to emerge in a perfect 
form, to the open light.of day. Those that were 
procured from near the orifices that still remained 
closed, were all in either a chryslis or perfect 
state, the former being enclosed in a membranous, 
soft, and translucent case or covering, through 
which the entire form and proportions of the in- 
sect could with ease be distinguished. On sub- 
mitting the perfect insect toan examination, I had 
little difficulty in determining it to be the one 
here figured, the Tremex Columba, (Pigeon 
hole-borer) of Say. 





From various circumstances, I am _ inclined 
to believe that the natural habit of this insect is, 
to deposit the eggs within the bark near the base 
of the tree; if so, to white-wash the trunk for 
six or eight feet from the ground, or give it a co- 
pious washing with some of the various materials 
so strongly reccommended by many different au- 
thors, and ordinarily made use of for the purpose, 
together with destroying the female whenever 
met with, or thrusting a red hot wire into the or- 
ifices, and thus causing the larve to perish, may, 
in all probability, effectually protect the trees 
from any of their future depredations. These 
grubs are frequently destroyed by the larva of the 
Pimpla lunator, the egg of which, having been 
deposited in their bodies, while committing their 
depredations in the heart of the tree. 


Tremexr Columba is embraced ‘in the second tribe of 
Hymenoptera, and belongs to the family Urocerida, or 
horn-tails, so termed in consequence of being furnished 
with horny points at the extremity of the abdomen. 
The body of the female is eylindrieal, and about as thick 
as an ordinary lead-pencil, being an inch and a half or 
more in length, exclusive of the ovipositor, which is ar 
inch long, projecting three-eighths of an inch beyond the 
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extremity of the body. This latter, rounds upwards, 
like the stem of a boat, and is armed with a pointed or 
sharp horn. The head and thorax are of a rust color, 
varied with black. The abdomen is black, with seven 
ochre-yellow bands across the back, all of which, with 
the exception of the first two, are interrupted in the 
middle. The borer, and a round spot at its base, im- 

ressed as if with a seal, are of an ochre-yellow color. 

e antenne are rather short and blunt, of a rust color, 
and with a broad black ring in the middle. The wings, 
when expanded, are two inches a quarter or more 
in extent, smoky brown, and t mt. The legs are 
of an oehre-yellow, with blackish thighs. The ovi- 
positor is of an awl or needle form, and about the thick- 
ness of a bristle, with a spear-pointed termination, and 
black in color; when not in use it is concealed between 
two nar ow side-pieces, which furnish to it a species of 
scabbard or sheath. 

The male is not furnished with a borer, and is ex- 
tremely unlike the female, in color, form, and size. The 
color is that of rust, variegated with black, with the an- 
tennze of a dark rusty yellow. The wings are of a 
smoky tinge, but much clearer than those of the female. 
The abdomen is rather enlarged behind, somewhat flat- 
tened, and terminates with a conical horn. The hind 
legs are much wider than those of the females, flat- 
tened, and of a blackish color; the remaining ones are 
of arust color, more ‘or less shaded with black. The 
body varies from three quarters of an inch to one and a 
quarter in length; and the expansion of wings, from 
one and a quarter to two or more inches. The larvee‘is 
of a cylindrical shape and of a yellowish white color, 
with a rounded termination and a horny point on the 


upper portion of its extremity. It is an inch and a half 


in length. 


In the months of July and August, these in- 
sects may not unfrequently be met with in some 
considerable numbers, the females employed in 
depositing the eggs in the wood of the trees on 
which their larvze feeds; and the males, hovering 
leisurely about, as if for the purpose of inspecting 
the progress of the operation. This is accom- 
plished by the female in the following way: Af. 
ter selecting the desired spot, she elevates the ab- 
domen, and curves its extremity in such a man- 
ver as to bring the ovipositor in a perpendicular 
position directly beneath its center, then by a se- 
ries of wriggling motions, plunges it about the dis- 
tance of an inch and a half, or more, through the 
bark, into the solid wood, and in this orifice 
plants a single egg. The larva, on being hatched, 
gnaws its way into the heart of the tree, for some 
six or more inches in depth, and there remains 
securely, committing its depredations, until the 
period arrives for its change into the chrysalis 
state, and in no great length of time after, to 
emerge into its perfect form, again fully prepared 
to renew the process of regeneration. James 
Escuts. Albany, Dec. 1, 1852. 

—n 


Heavy Wueat anp Oats.—At the late Pro- 
vince’ 41 Exhibition of the New-Brunswick Ag. So- 
ci:-.y, the prize for the best sample of Wheat, was 
.warded to a bushel which weighed 684 pounds. 
There were five samples which weighed 67 |bs., 
and more than 20 samples weighing from 634 to 
67 lbs. The prize Oats weighed 53 Ibs. to the 
bushel, and 14 other samples weighed from 46 to 
52 Ibs. 
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Horticultural Hepartment. 


Native and Foreign Fruits. 














MEN generally have a remarkable proneness to 
extremes. Some years ago, a few of our most 
eminent pomologists, with great liberality and en- 
terprize, importe@ largely of foreign varieties of 
fruits, among which were new sorts of pears by 
hundreds. Some of the hundreds proved quite 
valuable, and many more became at least fash- 
ionable, and nurserymen and cultivators generally 
throughout the country, eagerly sought these 
new sorts, to fill their catalogues and to plant in 
their grounds. A foreign name, thickly peppered 
with French aecents, became of itself almost suf- 
ficient to recommend the sale of any new sort. 

But this fashion had itsday. Cultivators came 
to find, after the first varnish of novelty wore off, 
that most of these new foreigners were nothing 
but simple and plain third or fourth rate pears, 
and most of them, in fact, were rejected as worth- 
less. Just as examples, the reader may look at 
the history of the Reine des Pays Bas. Belle et 
Bonne, Belle de Bruxelles, Colmar d’Aremberg, 
and the Great Cilron of Bohemia. The trees 
which had been brought at great expense, ‘‘a 
thousand briny leagues,” became indeed absolute 
nuisances, at least many of them, and they were 
replaced with others having such simple home-spun 
names as Bloodgood, Buffum,and Dix. The cur- 
rent now set entirely in favor of the Native Ameri- 
can party ; all foreigners were regarded at least with 
suspicién; and we have even seen, in one of our 
horticultural journals, those old European varie- 
ties, the Virgalieu and Bartlett, designated as 
American Seedlings, on account, undoubtedly, of 
their hardiness and fitness for our soil and cli- 
mate. 

We could never perceive why the seed of a pear 
grown on and dropped into the soil of France or 
Germany, should produce a sort, unfitted, essen- 
tially, to a similar soil and climate, in a different 
longitude. The truth is, some of our hardiest and 
most vigorous trees, bearing the heaviest crops of 
fine, smooth, and valuable fruit, and uniformly 
succeeding in a large portion of our country, are 
of those sorts whose origin happened to be on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Among these we may 
name the Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey, and Vicar of Winkfield pears, and the Gra- 
venstein and Astrachan apples. 

As a general rule, the known native fruits of 
any country, are best adapted to that country— 
and why? Because out of many thousand seed- 
lings, they have been selected as the most fitted 
to that peculiar region—experience showed them 
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the best adapted to it—but there might have been 
many others among those thrown aside, better 
adapted to other partsof the world. This opinion 
is proved by the fact that some foreign fruits are 
actually better here than in their native localities. 

Every fruit-grower is aware that certain fruits 
succeed in one place and fail in others; and that 
the same sorts ate more likely to succeed in con- 
tiguous districts, than in such as are widely sepa- 
rated. But a difference of latitude is usually far 
greater in its results than a difference in longi- 
tude. Hence the northern and southern portions 
of the United States, as forexample, New-England 
and Carolina, may be far more unlike than cor- 
responding portions of Europe and ef the North- 
ern States. 

Experience, after all, and not mere general 
theories, must decide the fitness of all fruits for 
cultivation among us; and as an index to the re- 
sult of this experience, we point to the selected 
lists of the American Pomological Society. These 
lists are made up promisctously of American and 
foreign sorts. It is pften asserted that we are 
obliged to take a part of the foreign sorts from ne- 
cessity, our country being yet in the infancy in 
the propagation of sorts. This is quite a mistake ; 
among apples, for instance, we find most of our best 
sorts of American origin, simply because America 
exceeds beyond comparison all Europe as an 
apple-raising country; neither has it been much 
behind other countries in regard to time, for it 
was not a long period back, that the whole cata- 
logue of European apples was a very meagre af. 
fair. Of Pears, the select list of the American 
Pomological Society, gives us more than twice as 
many foreigners as Americans, because pears in 
Europe stand more nearly than apples an equal 
chance with us, and hence the efforts there made 
in raising new sorts, exceed ours, although we 
have not been asleep on this subject. Our peaches 
are nearly all of our own producing; our cherries 
mostly are borrowed from our neighbors across 
the water. 








The opinion to which we more particularly ob- 
ject as erroneous, and to controvemt which we 
make these remarks, is, that there isa certain de- 
gree of inherent feebleness or unsoundness in all 
varieties of foreign origin, and that it is unsafe to 
adopt them for extensive cultivation; and that 
American varieties alone possess sound constitu- 
tions, and are therefore only fitted for long en- 
durance. We believe this notion to be fully dis- 
proved by the fact that alarge portion of our best 
and thoroughly proved standard fruits are of this 
class, among which we may name the Madeleine, 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Ur- 
baniste, Winkfield, Beurre d’ Anjou, Bartlett, and 
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Winter Nelis, among pears; and Black Tartarian, 
Elton, May Duke, Black Heart, and Black Eagle, 
among cherries. We will not adduce the extra- 
ordinary success which has attended the cultiva- 
tion of that celebrated old French pear, the White 
Doyenne or Virgalieu, in large districts of the 
Union; for the cracking and failure of this pear 
in some other districts, is pointed to as a proof of 
the comparative worthlessness of imported varie- 
ties, nothwithstanding that some recent American 
pears have been found to crack quite as badly at 
the same places, and in the very neighborhood of 
their origin. - 


Interesting Facts in Fruit Culture. 





The Reports of the State Fruit Committees to 
the American Pomological Society, at its late ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, contain many valuable facts, 
some of which we present to our readers. 

Mulching .—In the Report from Maine, the com- 
mittee state that very little rain fell throughout 
the entire summer months, and that the value of 
mulching has been seen in an eminent degree in 
the case of newly planted trees, which made a fine 
growth; while of those not so treated, many fail- 
ed, and others barely survived. 

Period of Ripening—The same report informs 
us that heat and drouth have caused some pears 
to ripen prematurely and irregularly, so that on 
the first day of autumn they had ripe at once, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Rostiezer, Bartlett, Beurre 
d’Amalis, Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, and 
others. 

Curculio.—In the neighborhood of Bangor, Me., 
we are assured the curculio appears to have sus- 
pended operations, at least for the past season. 
Now, it would be exceedingly interesting to some 
of us in other places, where these indefatigable 
little scoundrels place their death-stamp on every 
thing they can find, to know the cause of this es- 
cape—perhaps if we knew, the thing might be done 
again. 

Baldwin Apple-—We observe the same com- 
plaint, noticed by other observers, of the great 
liability of the young trees of this otherwise ad- 
mirable apple, to be winter killed in this northern 
locality. 

Pears in Maine—It has been found by the use 
of the Angers Quince, and a careful selection of 
sorts adapted to it, that many varieties can be 
grown in the highest perfection, which either en- 
tirely failed on the pear root, or would not repay 
the trouble and cost of cultivation. Among 
those mentioned, the Bartlett has been found har- 
dier on the quince—the Winkfield good, often very 
good, improving with the age of the tree—and 
can be grown cheaper per bushel than any other 
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pear. The Seckel proves a failure in four cases 
out of five, the trees neither growing nor bearing. 
The Flemish Beauty, (grown only on pear stock,) 
‘combines more good qualities than any other 
pear,” a character it is likley to assume in other 
states. 

Gooseberries.—Houghton’s Seedling bids fair to 
surpass all others in value. Its three great points 
of value, are 1, its free growth and facility of in- 
crease; 2, its profuse productiveness; and 3, its 
perfect freedom from mildew. The Maine Report 
informs us that Joseph Sinclair of Levant, pur- 
chased in 1848, for 25 cents, one plant of this va- 
riety—which he has increased by layers and slips, 
so as to sell over fifty dollars worth since, besides 
a hundred plants now on hand. Prof. Turner 
states in the Illinois Report, that Gooseberries, 
(English,) do well with him, ‘‘ when well prun- 
ed, manured, salted, and mulched, in early spring, 
never without.” 

Northern Spy in Vermont.- The Report states, 
that this apple is ‘‘ not yet fully proved, but no ap- 
ple grows better, or appears more hardy. Fruit 
this season fair, and looks as well as any sort 
whatever—has not fruited before in this state, ex- 
cept a few specimens.” 

Red Astrachan.—In Maine this apple is thought 
to succeed even better than in other parts of New- 
England; in Vermont, it is ‘“‘ hardy and very 
fair ;’’ in New-York, its value is well known; the 
report from central Pennsylvania states that it is 
*¢ acid and dry.” 

Northern Autumn Apples.—The Duchess of Ol- 
denburgh and the Gravenstein, are both spoken 
of as succeeding admirably throughout the north- 
ern regions of the Union—the latter as perhaps 
the best autumn apple of Vermont. An inte- 
resting fact asto the season of ripening of the 
Gravenstein has just been related to us by Major 
Parrick, of Sacket’s Harbor. The neighborhood 
of his residence is raked in two directions by the 
piercing winds from the north, and across the icy 
portions of Lake Ontario from the west. Itis a 
severe climate for fruits. The result is, that the 
Gravenstein has become a winter apple, good and 
well kept specimens of which he has eaten in 
spring. 

Fruit for Family use.—W.G. Waring, of Cen- 
ter Co., Pennsylvania, says that a family of eight 
persons, having free access to fruit during the en- 
tire season, consumed three bushels of apples to 
one of wheat, with a corresponding proportion of 
other fruits, with the greatest advantage to their 
health. There is at present, a very feeble ap- 
proach to such a supply for the whole country. 

Swine for the Curculio.—The same writer 
states, that the plum crop, when unprotected, is 
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usually entirely destroyed by this insect—but that 
keeping swine in the plum yard, after five years 
trial, proves very successful. J.C. Holmes, of 
Michigan, saves effectually his rarer sorts, by bags 
of mosquito netting. 


Smokehouse Apple.—F or Pennsylvania general- 
ly, and for some parts of Virginia, the Smoke- 
house Apple is spoken of in the highest terms by 
many cultivators; the growth of the tree in the 
nursery is, however, pronounced crooked in the 
extreme. The Republican Pippin is reported to 
be a poor bearer. 

White Doyenne in Delaware.—In the excellent 
Report on Pears, by E. Tatnaty, of Delaware, 
we are informed that this variety, on pear stock, 
is an entire failure, cracking before half grown, 
and becoming perfectly worthless; while the tree 
is more subject to the blight than any other. 
(This latter defect is the more remarkable, as in 


Western New-York, and some other regions, | 


where it succeeds so well, the tree is unusually 
free from blight.) On quince stock, in wet or 
cold soils, it is no better; but on high, dry, and 
rich soils, it is almost wholly free from crack or 
blight, and grows vigorously. This disease is the 
same (on pear stock,) from whatever source the 
trees are received; while cases have occurred 
where trees on quince have been all received from 
the same nursery, and were modified into good or 
bad, entirely in conformity to the soils on which 
they were placed—all showing conclusively that 
the diseased stock theory is incorrect. 


Productive Strawberries.—Joshua Pierce, of 
Washington, furnishes the statement of John Sla- 
ter, of the amount of a crop of Alice Maude 
Strawberries. This variety is stated to be at least 
twice the size of Hovey’s Seedling, at that locali- 
ty. The bed contained about 30 square rods—it 
furnished about 40 bushels of strawberries, (over 
1,200 quarts,) or at the rate of 215 bushels per 
acre. The rows in the beds were 2 feet apart, and 
the plants 8 to 12 inches asunder in the rows; 
and they were kept clear of weeds and runners. 


Severe Cold in Virginia.—The report of Yard- 
ley Taylor, of Loudon county, states that the 
thermometer sunk there, the past winter, to 10° 
to 14° below zero, destroying at least one-half the 
peach buds. 

Prof. Turner’s Theory of Pear Blight.—The 
professor comes out again at some length, in de- 
fence of his position, advanced some months since 
in the horticultural journals, that the pear blight 
is caused by a peculiar insect. Further observa- 
tion satisfies him that he is correct so far as that 
region of country is concerned. A remedy, found- 
ed on his observations, he hopes, (and only 
hopes,) may prove of lasting efficacy. 
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Trees on his own grounds, ‘‘ promptly treated 
with soap and tobacco water, spirits of turpentine 
and lampblack, are thoroughly restored; while a 
single row, omitted for want of time, until the 
insects had hatched and gone into the bark, 
is still as badly diseased as ever. On the contra- 
ry; one gentleman, one mile from me, omitted all 
care of his trees; they were about 10 or 12 inches 
through, and the finest inthe country. But they 
are all now dead, or worse than dead. Another 
gentleman, two miles distant, sceptical at first, 
applied whale-oil soap to the blighted trees, with 
a caustic alkali to dissolve it afterwards, and all 
his trees are now, as he informs me, perfectly free 
from blight.” Soap suds, it is stated, effected as 
great a change inanapple orchard. These are 
very strong cases, so much so as to induce a shade 
of fear that Prof. Turner may have been deceived. 
At all events, we do not‘see the necessity of a 
caustic alkali to dissolve whale-oil soap, as we have 
always found water alone quite sufficient. What- 
ever effect turpentine and lampblack may have 
had, it would be very imprudent to leave this 
mixture for a long period on the trunks of trees 
in the State of New-York, as the hot sun on the 
lampblack combined with the influence of the 
turpentine, would, to speak colloquially, soon 
‘¢ finish the job.” 

auleiiieaniin 
Species and Varieties Explained. 


In the Review of Thatcher’s American Orchard- 
ist—cold) Genesee Farmer, vol. 4, p. 65, the fol- 
lowing quotation occurs: ‘‘Trees raised from seed, 
rarely produce the same species of fruit with that 
from which the kernels were taken;” to which 
the reviewer appends these remarks : 

‘¢We are the more willing to notice this sen- 
tence because the writer is not alone in the mis- 
use of the word in italics; and we recommend it 
to all-those who have occasion to write on the 
subject of plants, to learn the precise meaning of 
the words, species and varicty. It is well wortha 
study of five minutes. All the plants that origi- 
nate from the same kind of seed, untainted by 
adulteration, are of the same species. Thus the 
seed of the common apple never produces & pear, 
a quince, or a crab; but seeds of the common ap- 
ple produce different trees that vary in the quali- 
ties of their fruit, the size of their leaves and 
the appearance of their branches,—as the Fall 
Pippin, the Russett, and the Spitzenburgh. These 
are varieties.” 

It is now more than eightcen years since I wrote 
that review; and think it might be useful to re- 





peat those precepts. To florists, I would give | 


another view of the subject,—first presenting N. 
Webster’s definition: ‘‘ Specie#are capable of uni- 
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form, invariable, and permanent continuance by 
natural propagation. A speciesmay include many 
varieties.” 

Thus the oriental species of Hyacinth ( Hyacin- 
thus orientalis) has run into hundreds of varieties, 
some double, some single, some white, some red, 
some yellow, some blue, and some purple; and a 
similar remark, with not more than one excep- 
tion, may be made respecting the common species 
of Tulip (Tulipa gesneriana), and its uncounted 
varieties. Some species of Peeonia have also se- 
veral varieties, as P. officinalis which has pro- 
duced the old double crimson, the double roseate, 
and the double changeable, or albicans, besides 
many other varieties. Soalso P. albiflora, while 
it retains its specific character under every 
change ,—has given us double and single varieties, 
varying from deep red, or purple, to the purest 
white. Davin Tuomas. Greatfield, 12 mo. 2, 
1852. ——_ 


Rural Culture. 





TrimmMinc EverGcresn Hepors.—The Ameri- 
can Arbor Vite, called White Cedar in Western 
New-York, endures shearing better, perhaps, 
than any other evergreen. We have seen a hedge 
of this tree on the grounds of J. P. Cushing, of 
Watertown, Mass., fourteen years old, and kept 
sheared down to five feet in height, which was so 
smooth and dense as to appear like a perfect wall 
of verdure. The red cedar usually suffers under 
the shears, or does not thicken well below. With- 
out shearing, it makes a beautiful screen. Hem- 
lock shears well. Balsam and Norway firs may 
be shaped by pruning, but should not be sheared 
closely. 

Insects in the Soil.—Soils sometimes become 
filled with insects. Salt, at the rate of 8 or 10 
bushels per acre, has been recommended; but a 
better way, and especially on old, much worn 
clay gardens, is to burn the earth. It may be ac- 
complished by procuring a large quantity of 
chopped brush, and covering layers of it with a few 
inches of the soil during the driest part of autumn, 
and then setting fire to the whole. A mixture of 
old straw will assist the combustion. Indepen- 
dently of the destruction of the insects, the im- 
proved fertility of the soil will be of great value. 


Buckthorn Hedges.—To do well, these must 
be planted in rich, sub-soiled or trenched land, and 
be kept cultivated. By such treatment, a few 
years will make a very stiff hedge. Without it, 
we have seen a hedge continue for years, making 
but littlé growth. Hedges, which would other- 
wise have been good ones, have also been spoiled 
by not shearing them narrow at the top; the full 
breadth being permitted above, shaded the lower 











part, and it consequently became thin and leaf- 
less. The Buckthorn must not be planted in very 
shaded situations; we have seen many failures 
from this cause alone, at Brookline, Mass., and in 
other beautifully shaded rural places. 

Rapidly Growing Trees.—Perhaps the most 
rapidly growing evergreen is the Norway Fir— 
much exceeding in this particular the Balsam, 
Arbor Vite, or White Spruce. On a deep, good 
soil, it often shoots up four or five feet in a season. 
The White Pine is a good grower. Among deci- 
duous trees, the Silver Maple (.4. dasycarpum) 
is one of the very best, far outstriping the Sugar 
Maple. The Silver Poplar is scarcely equalled by 
anything, in the speed with which it expands from 
a small twig into a large tree; and its glitter- 
ing silvery foliage is certainly very beautiful. 
But it throws up suckers beyond all endurance, if 
near a dwelling or garden, and must therefore be 
very sparingly introduced, and be planted remote 
from cultivated ground, where a dozen scores of 
suckers cannot prove an inconvenience or injury. 

a 
The Four Finest Roses. 


The interesting semi-annual report made to the 
Horticultural Society of the Department of Lower 
Seine, by A. Peron, its recording secretary, fur- 
nishes a statement which will be valuable to rose 
amateurs. After remarking that rose culturists 
were formly satisfied with twenty-five sorts, as 
comprising the whole catalogue, he states that hy- 
bridization has now increased this list to at least 
three thousand, from which roses can be had every 
day in the year by attention to shelter from the 
cold, heat, moisture, and wind, by transplanting, 
training, nipping, and by fire heat. But it be- 
comes rather a puzzling test for a novice to make 
a proper selection out of three thousand different 
roses, the bare examination of which would occu- 
py him about one whole week, if he should spend 
but a minute upon each. In order to trim 
down this great catalogue, an effort was made to 
reduce it to one hundred and fifty of the very first 
—the first pick—all of which should be real par- 
agons of beauty. Six distinguished judges were 
selected, and their votes stood as follows:— 

4 roses rec'd each votes, or were unanimously approved. 





% “ 4 cc 
49 ° cc 3 “ 
53 “ 9 “ 


The four standing at the head, were Duchess 
of Sutherland, Geant des Battailles, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, and La Reine. 

esifiipne 

Every Tine in 1Ts Piace.—The man who 

loses half an hour daily going for or hunting dis- 


placed tools, loses 150 hours per year, or about 
half a month working time. 
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‘Trump,” the property of Mr. Arten Ayravutt, Geneseo, Livingston county, N. Y.,—received 
the first premium for Hereford bulls over three years old, at the Show of the New-York State Ag. 
Society, 1851. He was bred by Wu. H. Sornan, long known as an importer and breeder of Here- 
ford stock. ‘‘ Trump” is a capital bull. The figure gives a good representation of him, except that 
it is too thick and coarse in the buttocks. He is a good constitutioned, well-made and thrifty ani- 
mal, and would produce stock which would prove well either in the yoke or stall. 








Trans. of the N. ¥. State Ag. Soc. for 1851. 





This, like its predecessors, constitutes a collec- 
tion of facts, speeches, reports, and essays, of the 
highest value. Since the publication of the first 
volume for 1841, there appears to have been a 
progressive increase in the interest and ability 
which have characterised their contents; and now, 
this eleventh volume, of nearly one thousand pa- 
ges, fully keeps pace with the upward course of 
the series. 


Among all contained in this large fund of rural 
knowledge, the Essay on the Agricultural value 
of Phosphate of Lime, by JosepH Harris, of 
Rochester, and the Report of Secretary Jonnson 
on the Great London Exhibition, are especially 
conspicuous. The former is marked with tho- 
rough scientific knowledge, combined with clear 
discriminating judgment, and sound practical’ap- 
plication; and the latter is distinguished by an in- 
teresting and full account of those objects at the 
great fair which more particularly interest the 
American Farmer. In addition to these works, 
the Agricultural Survey of the County of Madi- 
son, by Gurpon Evans; the prize essay of W. 
C. Warson, on Sandy Soils; C. E. Goopricn’s 
observations on the Potato Rot, and accounts of 
of his experiments in the production of new vari- 





eties from South American seed; the Reports of 
the State Premium Farms; and the experiments 
of Jonn Jounston, of Geneva, and of T. G. Yxo- 
mANs Of Walworth, on tile-draining—are full of 
interesting facts and valuable suggestions. 

To those of our readers who may not have an 
early opportunity to examine the entire contents 
of this volume, an abstract of some portions can- 
not fail to be acceptable. 





Profits of Farming. 

The statements furnished of the management of 
the four State premium farms, serve as a good 
answer to the hackneyed assertion that farming 
can never be made profitable, or that two or three 
per cent is all that can be expected from capital 
invested inland. The farm of N. Haywarp & 
Son, of Brighton, Monroe County, contains 78 
acres, 68 of which are ‘‘improved.” The total 
expenses are given at $1,470, which sum includes 
7 per cent interest on 10,000, estimated value of 
the farm, that is about ten dollars interest per 
acre, besides all taxes, cost of manure, labor, 
seeds, insurance, and even newspaper subscrip- 
tions. The receipts are $2,726, making the net 
profits $1,256—that is $18.48 per acre, after pay- 
ing all expenses and interest. This is better than 
bank or railway stock. A few of the principal 
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items of this large amount of profits, are the fol- 
lowing :—wheat, $404; bay, $106; potatoes, 161; 
peaches, $460; apples, $162; onions, $214; seed 
onions, $100; garden and farm seeds, $572, be- 
sides many crops of less value, It may be pro- 
per to state that the proprietors of this farm are 
among the best and most intelligent cultivators of 
fruit in the state, as the frequent premiums they 
have drawn from the State Society fully prove. 

The farm of McCutioce & Kirtianp, of Green- 
bush, consisting of 130 acres of land, chiefly oc- 
cupied for dairy purposes, is managed at a cost of 
$1,409 per annum; on which the receipts are 
$3,858, leaving 1,948 as net profit, or about $15 
per acre, out of which interestis to be paid onthe 
land. 

Apert G. Forp’s farm, in Fairfield, Herkimer 
county, contains 130 acres, 95 of which are im- 
proved land. The manufacture of cheese is the 
chief business; the yearly cost, $926; the whole 
receipts, including $1,200 worth of cheese, and 
$510 of hay, are $2,396, or $1,460 net profits. 
This is a net return of eleven dollars per acre for 
the whole farm, or over $15 dollars per acre for 
the improved portion. 

Now, such statements as these, (and we could 
furnish twenty more not unlike them from our 
own knowledge,) ought te convince all those who 
place the highest net profits on farm investments at 
three per cent, either that they are deficient in 
mental abilities, or have never informed them- 
selves of the best modes of farming; and we ad- 
vise them to buy at once this volume of Transac- 
tions, and read over carefully the statements of 
the admirable management of these premium 
farms, and see if they cannot make some improve- 
ment on their present superficial, skinning, earth- 
robbing system. 

A Specimen of Neatness and Order. 

Jefferson county has been long celebrated for 
its agricultural intelligence—at least of that most 
worthy portion of its citizens who have sustained 
its excellent agricultural society; and it stands 
very high on the catalogue of dairy counties. 
When, therefore, the particular dairy is pointed 
out to us, which took the first premium last year, 
and which still maintains distinctly its pre-eminence 
we cannot fail to regard itggith a gooddeal of in- 
terest. This dairy, belonging to Amos Gou.pine, 
we are informed, consists of only twelve cows, 
‘‘and had on hand, August 23d, 1,600 Ibs., packed 
in 50 1b. tubs; adding one-third for the balance of 
the season, which is a fair estimate, will show a 
yield of 200 Ibs. to the cow, over and above the 
use of the family; this, at 15 cents per lb., the 
price contracted for, will show the proceeds of 
each cow, from butter alone, at $80,” or $40 at 
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present prices. The committee which examined 
this dairy, are confident the butter is equal to any 
Goshen ever tasted by them. Now for the ex- 
planation of this success. The committee found 
that the proprietor possessed not only a model 
dairy, but a model housewife. ‘‘ Every thing,” 
say they, ‘‘ appertaining to this dairy, every arti- 
cle and place, which came under the care of Mrs. 
Goulding, showed the marks of system, industry, 
and economy; from the kitchen to the cellar, 
everything was the same, a perfect model of neat- 


ness and good housewifery.” 
oe 


Culture of Potatoes. 





I made one very satisfactory experiment the 
past season, on raising potatoes. Ona good soil 
in the garden, I marked outa row (3}ods in 
length) and on the level surface dropped the sets 
or cuttings about a foot apart in the the row. My 
hired man then immediately covered them three 
or four inches deep with straw from the stable, a 
very small proportion of horse dung being inter- 
mixed; and over this covering another of earth 
about as deep, was applied, giving it the form of 
a low ridge. 

All the culture it received during summer, was 
the removal of a few weeds by hand. 

In autumn, the whole crop (about two bushels 
and one-third) was readily removed from the soil 
by a long-toothed iron rake with a short head; 
and this was done nearly as fast as another person 
could gather them into a basket. I think we 
never raised so fine a crop of pota.oes, and not 
the least appearance of rot was upon them. 

An acre contains four thousand eight hundred 
and forty (4840) square yards; and these, if ex- 
tended out ina right line, would reach two miles 
and three quarters—that is, there would be a strip 
one yard wide, of that length. But to come to 
the point—the rows in a potato field do well three 
feet apart. Now, if I had planted a whole acre 
in this manner, and if all parts of it had yielded 
as well as my short row, the produce would have 
been more than five hundred and seventy-five 
(575) bushels to the acre. 

I would further remark that potatoes growing 
in moist land (though they never ought to) should 
be removed as soon as they are mature Part of 
our field crop was dug early, and very few traces of 
the rot were discoverable; but a part remained a 
fortnight later in the ground, and some were in- 
jured by the dry rot. This damage occurred where 
a moist streak led through the whole patch, and 
which would doubtless have affected the other po- 
tatoes, had theyremained there. Digging early, 
as well as planting on the surface,I hold to be 
great improvements. 
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The dry rot, Icanremember more than forty 
years; and it always occurred in wet ground. 
Such in the early stage of decay, are not materi- 
ally injured for swine or cattle; but the fetid rot 
which came within the last few years, appears to 
be very different. Davin Tuomas. Greatfield, 
Cayugo Co., 12 mo. 2, 1852 
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Climbing Plants. 


‘¢ As graceful as a vine,” is a very common ex- 
pression. Every one thinks the phrase quite po- 
etical, and that is the end of it. Grace and Beau- 
ty are well enough to talk about, and serve for 
excuses for writing fine sentences, say our utilita- 
rians; but were you to advocate that these are 
‘¢ qualities as positive as electro-magnetism,” you 
would at once be set down as a hopeless sentimen- 
talist. 

Still, we are about to propose something which 
has no other recommendation than simplicity, 
beauty, and grace. It costs nothing, and will af- 
ford no pecuniary income; but it looks pretty. 
We wish to talk about the propriety of planting 
climbing plants to shade™ the windows, to relieve 
the monotonous color of the exterior of the house ; 
to cover upevery thing ugly, and to heighten the 
charm of every thing pretty and picturesque. 
No matter how rude and unarchitectural may be 
your dwelling; vines will give it a new character, 
and make it look home-like and cheerful. There 
never was a grand old mansion or princely palace, 
that would not look grander and more kingly for 
a vine to twine about its great pillars, whose green 
leaves and bright flowers would relieve its stern 
and imposing appearance. 

A decoration of this kind, you have not to wait 
years to have completed; nor to consult with 
architects, or spend much time yourself to secure 
it. A wish will almost bring it. We quote Mr. 
Down1na’s remarks as to the vines most suitable 
for cultivation in New-England and Middle states: 





Our two favorite vines, then, for the adornment of 
cottages, in the northern states, are the double Prairie 
Rose, and the Chinese Wistaria. Why we like these 
best is, because they have the greatest number of good 
qualities to reeommend them. In the first place, they 
are hardy, thriving in all soils and exposures; in the se- 
cond place, they are luxuriant in their growth, and pro- 
duce an effect in a very short time-after which they may 
be kept to the limits of a single pillaron the piazza, or 
trained over the whole side of a cottage; in the last 
place, they are rich in the foliage, and beautiful in the 
blossom. 

Now there are many vines more beautiful than these 
in some respects, but not for this purpose, and taken al- 
together. For cottage drapery, a popular vine must be 
one that will grow anywhere, with little care, and must 
need no shelter, and the least possible attention, beyond 
seeing that it has something to run on,and a looking over, 
pruning, and tying up once a year—say in early spring. 
This is precisely the character of these two vines; and 
hence we think they deserve to be planted from one end 
o the Uuion to the other. They will give the greatest 


























amount of beauty, with the least care, and in the great- 
ets number of places. 

The Prairie Rose is of uncommonly rapid 
growth—shoots of twenty feet ina single year, be- 
ing a not uncommon sight. The Chinese Wistaria 
is of more compact growth, and its blossoms hang 
in large bunches, from eight inches to a foot long. 

A climbing vine in the garden, in the “ front 
door-yard,” and in pleasure-grounds, is particu- 
larly desirable. One great difficulty in the way 
of planting vines, is a want of some support. On 
the one hand, a lattice house or arbor is too ex- 
pensive for persons of moderate means, and per- 
haps less taste, while on the other, ladders and 
stakes are forever rotting and breaking down just 
when they should not The cut herewith given, 
illustrates a method of avoiding these difficulties 
in a very tasteful manner. 


It is simply procuring the trunk of a cedar tree from 
10 to 15 feet high, shortening in the side branches to 
within two feet of the trunk, and still shorter near the 
top, and then setting it again, as you would a post, two 
or three feet deep in the ground. 

Cedar is the best; partly because it will last forever, 
and partly because the regular disposition of its bran- 
ches forms naturally a fine trellis for the shoots to fasten 


upon. 
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Plant your favorite climber, whether rose, wistaria, 
or honeysuckle, at the foot of this tree. It will soon 
cover it, from top to bottom, with the finest pyramid of 
verdure. The young shoots will ramble out on its side 
branches, and when in full bloom will hang most grace- 
fully or picturesquely from the ends. 

The sieasenal this mode is that, once obtained, your 
support lasts for fifty years; it is so firm that winds do 
not blow it down; it presents every side to the kindly 
influences of sun and air, and permits every blossom that 
opens, to be seen by the admiring spectator. How it looks 
at first, and afterwards, in a complete state, we have 
endeavored to give you a faint idea in this little sketch. 


—>—— 
Vegetable. Nutrition. 





Some writers affirm that all kinds of vegetables 
derive their nutrition principally from the atmos- 
phere; that a rich soil only furnishes the plant 
with power to draw the nutritious gasses from the 
surrounding air. To prove this, it is said that 
some perfectly clean sand was obtained and mois- 
tened with distilled water, and the solutions of 
certain salts added to stimulate the young plants 
that had germinated, to enable them to draw 
from the air their principal nourishment ; and that 
the experiment succeeded in producing perfect 
plants, and ripened seed. 

I have been a pretty close observer of vegeta- 
ble physiology, embracing all the functions of the 
various organs of plants, &c., and have long since 
come to the conclusion that this theory is errone- 
ous. Iam perfectly satisfied that plants obtain 
the material that adds to their substance, prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, from the earth; and that 
the action of the air upon them is very similar to 
its action upon the animal economy. It forms no 
part of the substance of nutrition, but acts asa 
purifier of the circulating fluid, and as the source 
of heat or caloric. Iam satisfied that the leaves 
act the part of the lungs in animals, refining the 
nutriment that has been taken up by the roots and 
conveyed to the sap, and preparing it for appro- 
priation by the various organs of the plant, to the 
formation of wood, fruit, &c. 

If the theory of atmospheric nutrition were 
true, it seems to me the following difficulties would 
be insurmountable: some soils are so rich that 
wheat and corn cannot be grown upon them. 
Many of our rich bottom lands will produce im- 
mensely large corn and wheat plants, but no grain 
—they ‘run all to stalks and straw.” Groundis 
often found too rich for some fruit trees. They 
make the most luxuriant growth of wood, but 
produce no fruit. On the other hand, many soils 
make very little wood, but produce abundance of 
fruit on the trees. I presume no one will ques- 
tion these facts, as they are very common. Then, 
if plants derive most of their nutrition from the 
air by means of the vigorous action of the plants, 
why do the plants in the above cases not produce 
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fruit, corn, &c. I am aware that I shall be an- 
swered by the advocates of the atmospheric the- 
ory, that the soil did not enable the plants to col- 
lect from the air, the particular aliment required 
for the formation of fruit, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent vigor of the plants. But I am not satis- 
fied with this answer. I admit the plants do not 
attract the particular kind of aliment from the 
air, but I insist that the air is not the place to 
look for it. Tome the cause of the failure to 
produce fruit, &c., is very obvious—the earth or 
soil was deficient, not the air, in the element ne- 
necessary to their growth. 


Let. us look at another point. It is known that 
wheat grown in the Genesee country—the whitest 
in the world, is deficient in gluten, the most nu- 
tritious portion of that grain. That same wheat 
when grown in the south, say in Cecil or Talbot co., 
Maryland, becomes rich in gluten. Again, there 
are farms almost adjoining in Maryland, that pro- 
duce wheat entirely different in its quality of glu- 
ten. Nowif the elements of nutrition of which 
the wheat is formed, are derived from the air and 
not the soil, how is it that the quality of the wheat 
is so different when grown on different soils? 
That the air exercises great power upon the plant 
I not only admit, but my theory of nutrition and 
of vegetable life, claims. As before said, the nu- 
tritious matters are taken up by the roots, and 
carried by the ascending sap of the plant to the 
leaves, in which they are exposed in their broad 
surfaces to the action of the air. The purified 
sap then returns, vitalised, as it were, downwards 
to the branches and body of the plant, its nutri- 
tious principle taken up and appropriated for the 
formation of wood, fruit, &c., as may be required. 
In the case of all annual plants, such as wheat, 
corn, &c., the whole of the circulating fluid is 
exhausted, the roots having ceased their func. 
tions as soon as the fruit is ripe, and the whole 
plant becomes dry straw. 


I have hinted above that the air has something 
to do with the vitality of the plant, with its liv- 
ing principle. In this I believe that the air is 
the food that sustains or nourishes the vital prin- 
ciple. It is not life itself, nor the origin of 
life. Asthe earth furnishes the food that sup- 
ports the material of the plant, the ai. fu. nishes 
the food that sustains the vital principie. There is 
a kind of combustion continually goiug on in plants 
and animals, through the aid of the air, from which 
animal and vegetable heat is generated, and this 
heat sustains the individual in life. The living 
principle itself, is derived from the seed from 


which the plant grew, and was originally impart- - 


ed to the first plants at the creation. Do you not 
ee in this view of the question, a beautiful illus- 
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tration of the sacred writings, in which it is said, 
“« Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.” 

It has been objected to the theory herein ad- 
vanced, that if it were true, plants would grow 
and increase in size in winter as well as in sum- 
mer, because the roots have access to the stores 
of nutrition as well in the one season as the other. 
But I adduce the same objection to the atmos- 
pheric theory. If plants derive most of their 
nourishment from the air, through the leaves, 
then they would not grow in winter at all. But 
all perennial plants do grow in winter. Measure 
the circumference of a thrifty young tree imme- 
diately after the leaves have fallen, and then 
again in the spring before the leaves put out, and 
you will find the tree has made considerable 
growth; not so much as it would have made in 
the same length of time in summer, but it will 
have made a very appreciable increase. This is 
attributable to the continued circulation of the 
nutritive fluid, and its appropriation by the plant, 
notwithstanding its deprivation of leaves. In this 
case I believe the bark of the plant exercises 
functions similar to those of the leaves, though to 
a less extent. 

I do not know that this point in vegetable phy- 
siology, is of great practical importance to the 
farmer. The atmospheric theory might, if adopt- 
ed, induce inattention to the supply of proper 
manures to the soil, and too much dependence 
upon a supply from the atmosphere ; but the most 
strenuous advocates of it require that the same 
manures shall be applied to the*soil that the ob- 


’ jectors apply, to enable the plants to draw their 


nutriment from the air. So that it matters little 
which theory is adopted in practice. 

Whether it is the oxygen of the air or the nitro- 
gen, or the carbonic acid gas that is found in the 
air, that acts the part of vital air to plants, isa 
question I do not now discuss. One thing is to 
me certain, the atmosphere, in whole or in some 
of its parts, acts in vegetables as well as in ani- 
mals, as a sustainer of the vital principle by gene- 
rating heat, and this it does in winter as well as in 
summer, as may be very readily ascertained by in- 
serting a thermometer into the center of a tree in 
avery cold day, when it will be found that though 
water shall be frozen a foot deep, and even more, 
by the side of the tree, yet the temperature of the 
tree will be above the freezing point; or, if the 
weather be so cold as to freeze the tree, yet the 
temperature in the tree will be found much higher 


than that outside. * 
—p— 
To manure and lime wet lands, is to throw ma- 
nure, lime, and labor away. 





Sowing Clover with Corn. 


Mr. Tucker—I see in the last number of your 
Cultivator, some person inquires of you about 
sowing clover among corn, and as it is a common 
practice here, and our manner of doing it appears 
to be somewhat different from yours, I thought I 
would give you a brief account of it. As our oat 
crop here brings but a poor price, and is general- 
ly considered an exhausting one to our soil, a 
number of our farmers have ceased raising it, and 
instead of following our corn crops with an oat 
crop, a8 was our usual rotation here, we now al- 
ways sow our corn fields with clover seed. We 
always sow it just after the double-shovel plow 
runs through our cornthe last time. I sowed my 
seed this summer, in the first week of July, and 
the corn-field now looks fine and green, with a 
good coat of clover on it. A neighbor of mine 
has now one of the finest looking clover fields, 
done in the same way, that I have everseen. I 
did the same thing last year, and the year before. 
It affords early pasture in the spring following; 
and then the eattle are kept off until after harvest, 
when it has grown up considerably, and is then 
turned under for wheat. I never turned under 
better clover than I did this fall, that was sowed 
in among my corn last summer a year. Of course 
we do not sow it as thick as if we would want to 
keep it for mowing or permanent pasture. We 
consider that it pays us much better in the way 
of pasture, and then in a manure for wheat, than 
the ordinary oat crop would after our corn. We 
seldom fail here in getting it to catch, unless the 
season is unusually dry, and then it partially fails. 

We always sow it immediately after a rain, or 
directly after the plow, while the ground is fresh 
and mellow, and it will then start at once, and if 
the drouth does not kill it, you will have a fine 


crop of clover. A Pxratn Farmer. Franklin 
Co., Penn. —— 
Stowell Evergreen Corn. 








Mr. Epitor—During the past season I raised a 
quantity of this new variety of sweet corn. It 
proved superior in all respects but one, and is un- 
doubtedly a valuable addition to the farmer’s crop. 

You are aware that this is the variety which the 
learned Prof. Mapes asserts will keep green and 
plump, for table use, all the year round. My 
seed came from that gentleman, but the corn, ac- 
cording to my experience, will not keep, as he 
states. Perhaps I have made an error in the 
mode of preservation, though I followed the di- 
rections closely. If any of your readers have 
tried the variety, during the past season, I think 
they would benefit the public by sending you their 
results; upon the preservative qualities of this 
corn especially. E. 
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Geneva Trial of Implements. 

Review of the recent Trials of Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines, and the report of the same, by the Committee of 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, at Geneva and 
Utica, under whose supervision it was held. 


If any thing were wauting to prove the great superiority 
of the Endiess Chain Horse Power, patented by Horace L. 
Emery, over all others of iis class—or if to prove the 
superiority and utility of endless chain powers over all sweep 
powers—it has atlength been furnished by the report of the 
committee of the State Agricultural Society, ou the:r trial of 
machinery at Geneva, in July last. 

The trial was oue of the largest ever had in this country, and 
probably in the world. It continued nearly two weeks, and was 
attended with a vast amount of labor and expense to all con- 
cerned, and seemingly every competitor returned to his home 
perfectly satisfied with the experiments to which their ma- 
chines had been subjected. 

Although the award for the be-t Horse Power was given 
the maker of the above Emery power, itis not of half the 
importance as isthe report of the several severe tests to which 
all were subjected, as will be seen by reference to the report 

Among other things, it says of the Emery power: 

“ ‘The platform roils over reels, furnished with clutches so 
* disposed that its action is nearly in a tangent to the circle, 
** and therefore acts to the best advantage. This arrange- 
** ment seems less liable to wear than any other, and the en- 
“tire coutrivance and periection of the work, gives to ita 
** marked superiority.”’ 

It may here be proper to state, on the authority of two of 
the committee, Mr. Howard and Mr. Holmes, (after publica- 
tion of the report.) “that in course of consultation upon the 
relative meri's of the several other powers, it was considered 
in committee that this one had one-third advantage in utility 
over the best of the others,’’ but it is nevertheless true that its 
relative utility was not overestimated, as will hereina(ter 
appear. 

One of the first and simplest experiments tried with the se- 
veral powers in this class, was to ascertain the relative 
amount of friction, or in other words, how much force was 
absorbed in friction by the powers when not attached to any 
machinery, and running at the velocity required for practical 
purposes. 

It was as follows: Each Two-horse Power was placed at 
an angle of 13°, and two men placed upon the platform, and 
their gravity, (269 lbs.) allowed to move them as nearly as 
possible to that velocity required for threshing. As their 
weight was too great and the velocity too rapid, a spring ba- 
lance or steelyards, was attached to the frame work at the 
fore end, and held by the men on the platform—and_ by this 
means the motion was retarded sufficiently for the experi- 
ment. As the position of the steelyards was the same on 
each power, and in a horizontal position, it was reckoned that 
whatever the draft in retarding the mot.en might be, the steel 
yards must show it, as they did; and it was assumed that 
whatever of the propelling force derived from 269 pounds, 
which is equal to about 62 Ibs., was not absorbed in fiction, 
must be shown upon the steelyards—or in. other words, what 
Was not upon the steelyards, was absorbed. The result of 
this experiment was as follows, after getting up and maintain- 
ing a uniform velocity with each machine: 

Emery’s—Velocity of platform required for threshing, 169 
feet per minute; velocity in experiment, 292 feet per minute; 
steelyards showed 27 Ibs.; absorbed by friction, 35 Ibs. 

Badger’s—Velocity of platform required for threshing, 222 
feet per minute; velocity in experiment, 200 feet per minute; 
steelyards showed 11 lbs ; absorbed by friction, 51 lbs. 

Westinghouse—Velocity of platform required for threshing, 
135 feet per minute ; velocity in experiment 152 feet per mi- 
hute ; steelyards showed 13 lbs ; absorbed by friction, 49 Ibs. 

Thus showing, that while the Emery power did move nearly 
75 per cent faster than required, the friction was but 35 tbs.— 
while had it been more retarded, the friction would have 
been considerably reduced below even 35 lbs,, or about 25 
pounds, 

Badger’s power, which was awarded the 2d premium, ab- 
sorbed 51 lbs. while running at about its requisite speed for 
threshing, or 46 per cent more than Emery’s power—and pro- 
bably this difference would have been 75 or 100 per cent, 
had the velocity of Emery’s been reduced to its usual rate. 

This experiment was also applied to the One-horse Power, 
with the following results: with one man, weight 150 Ibs., 
producing a power on platform of about 34 Ibs. 

Emery’s power in experiment, 192 fi. per min.; 10 lbs. 
on steelyards; amt. absorbed by friction 24 lbs. 

Badger’s power in experment, 146 ft. per min.; 43 Ibs. on 
steelyards; amt. absorbed by friction 292 Ibs. 

Showing again, while Emery’s power absorbed but 24 !hs., 
while moving about 14 per cent. too fast, the Badger power 
absorbed 293 ibs., about its regular velocity, or 24 pér cent. 
more friction than Emery’s. 
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These experiments, which were taken with the utmost care 
and precision, and repeatedly corroborated by others succeed- 
ing them, are wholly lett out of the report, while others of 
less poiuted results have been recorded. 

Oue of which was to attach the same threshing cylinder 
alternately to e:ch power, with the same band, and by plae- 
jing five men in the Two-horse Powers, to note the distance 
their weight vould cause them to travel per minute, as also 
the. number of revolutions of the cylinder produced i same 
time. The weight of the five men was 714 |bs., producing 
a force of about 161 lbs. 


Experiment with the Two-horse Powers. 

Emery’s distance travelled, per minute, 218 ft.; revolutions 
of cylinder, 1,996. 

Badger’s distance travelled, per minute, 300 ft.; revolutions 
of cylinder, 2,160. 

Westinghouse’s distance travelled, per minute, 130 fi; re- 
volutions of cylinder, 1,390. ; 

As this experimen! combines an attachment to machinery, 
and as the relative velocity of the cylinder to each foot, or the 
whole distance travelled, varies according to the imternal 
gearing of the powers themselves, it becomes necessary to 
take that difference into our calculations, which we find os 
follows: ‘The cylinder, when attached to Emery’s power, 
reVolves 9.15 times per each foot of plaiform—with Badger’s, 
it revolves 7 1-5 times to each foot—and Westinghouse’s re- 
volutions 10.67 times. Thus showing that Badger’s power 
geared 27 percent. slower than Emery’s and 48 per cent. 
slower than Westinghouse’s, and should produce results 
bearing a relative proportion of increase over them. 

Emery’s therefore, as compared with Badger’s should have 
produced but 1620 revolutions, but did 376 revolutions over 
that. thus showing mery’s to have exceeded Badgers’s by 
23 per cent—and Badger’s to have equalled Westinghouse’s, 
should have produced 2061 revolutions, while he did more by 
about 9 per cent. 

These minutes are copied from the report, but the deduc- 
tions are not. They are themselves, self-evident, notwith- 
Standing the report to the contrary, which reads. 

“ From the foregoing table, (alluding to velocities and dis- 
“* tances,) it is obvious that Badger’s power works with tie 
“ least friction, or that gravity gives to his machme a greater 
“ amount of useful power than to either of the others on tri- 
“ al—being three per cent more than Emery’s and fifty five 
per ceut more than Westinghouse’s.”’ 


It further says: 

“ Badger’s power is well made, and in this respect deserves 
a much credit; yet in this excellence it is exceeded by Eme- 

ry’s.”? 

** Badger’s is a rack and pinion power, the Jags being con- 
“ nected by strong iron links, and the rack, though straight, 
“ is provided with teeth increasing im depth as they approuch 
“* the exterior edges of the plates into which it is divided ; and 
* each plate is perforated in the center, to accommodate the 
*€ convexity of the pinion while passing over it, This perfo- 
“ ration weakens the pieces, and increases their liability to 
“fracture. A rubbing action seems to be inevitable, caus- 
“ing rapid wear.”’ 

Justice tothe Emery power in this last experiment, re- 
quires the statement of the fact, that it was made at Utiea 
some two months subsequent to the Geneva trial, and not 
with the understanding with the competitors, that it was to be 
made a part of the report ; and while this power was trans- 
ported from Genevato Albany, and back to Utica by rail- 
road, it became filled in all its gearings with coal and cinder 
from the locomotive, being on an vpen car. It became ne- 
cessary to take its every part to pieces, and was cleaned as 
well as could be done under the circumstances—while both 
the others were different powers than used at Geneva—one 
being brought by wagon with great care to Utica, and the 
other in a box car, by railroad. This is named to show the 
cause of the relative difference in the trials of friction at 
the. jwo places. This fact was made known at the time to 
the committee, but it is not noticed by them. 

The One-horse Powers, which were transported in tight 
cars, suffered no inconvenience from coal and dust, and the 
results were as follows: 

Emery’s, with two men, travelled 104 feet, and produced 
950 revolutions per minute. 

Badger’s, with two men, travelled 87} feet, and produced 
630 revolutions per minute. 

According to the gearing as before, Badger’s should have 
roduced about 1,250 revolutions to have equalled Emery’s— 
ut came nearly 50 per cent. short of this standard. — 

Where has the report, as pu lished, noticed this discrepan- 
cy in the One-horse Powers? No where. It simply gives 
the number of revolutions, without a comment Is it such a 
report as the statistics justify, or is it not? 

Anether experiment was made with each set of powers 
connected with threshers as in use, and six men placed on 
the several platforms, weighing 925 1Ibs., and the velocity al- 
lowed to equalize the power or wt. on the platform, and this 
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velocity noted for one minute, as follows—(rather an ambigu- 
ous method of reporting, to say nothing of the errors) : 

Badger’s power, 150 revolutions of wheel, 10 in. of platform 
to each revolution=197 feet, gaining perpendicular of 44.32, 
feet, for 232 pounds, while it should read— 


Badger’s power, 150 rev., 10 in. each for platform,=125 feet 
equal to raising 925 pounds 28.11 ft. pe:pendicular besides 
its own friction. 

Emery’s power 140 rev., 10} in. each for platform,=207 feet, 
equal to raising 925 pounds 46.56 ft. perpendicular, besides 
its own friction. 

Westinghouse’s 256 rev., 7} in. each for platform, =152 feet, 
equal to raising 925 pounds 34.19 ft. perpendicular, besides 
its own friction. 


Ifthis shows anything, it is that the Emery power and 
thresher combined, runs much more easily than either of the 
others. 

Another experiment was, to place two men upon the plat- 
forms of the ‘I'wo-horse Powers without threshers or steel- 
yards, and allow the velocity and power (232 Ibs. on platform) 
to equalise each other, and note tire distance travelled—with 
the following result: 

“ Badger’s power 218 revolutions, 10 in. each,=2 6 feet of 
platform, perpendicular elevation of 45.69 feet for 52.25 lys.”’ 
Supposing the 286 feet to be correct (which should be 190 ft.) 
the elevation would be 64.68 ft.—while it should read thu:— 


Number Motion of Eleva’tion Distance 


| 





tion of the powers themselves, as also with threshers attached, 
is in favor of the Emery power. 

The next experiment is that of threshing grain with horses 
weighing 2,200 Ibs., placed upon the several platforms, and a 
quantuty of grain, 100 sheaves, weighed off to each competitor, 

The travel of the horses, the time occupied, the weight of 
grain obtained, the velocity of the cylinders during the thresh- 
ing of the grain, the number of men required, &c. 
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Name. rev. of p’tformto 232\lbs.be- motion of From this table we obtained the following deductions, 
pulley. exch rev. sides fre’n. platform. ae will show yoo ert cost of en with _ end- 
. ess chain powers with great accuracy as the experiment was 
ag Mie: 4 10§ be ft. a fi. | tried with every circumstance alike with each, and in aman- 
W ser, oan aoe 7 51.79 o ner where there was no possibility of favoritism nor decep- 
estinghouse, 4 . 29 tion—as the whole work was done by the gravity alone, and 
Thus showing conclusively the great difference in the fric- | each machine new, and horses not before used on any power. 
Distance tra-|Ratio of Pounds of | No. of lbs. at})No. of bus’Is}Cost pr. bu’!|Cost per bu. 
Name of Power. vel’d byhor-| grain to wheatthrs’d} same rate| for 10 hs. at} with 5 men| with3 men 
ses per min.| sheaves. per min. for 10hours.| 60 lbs. per| & 2 horses,| & 2hor’s, at 
in feet. bushel. same rates. 
gf ere ere pee 169 .28 -201 16.09 9654 160 54-60 $.0373 $.0248 
Badger’s, 2... etadne 222.22 183 8.91 5346 89 6-60 .0637 .0446 
Westinghouse, .......... 135.68 209 14.81 8856 148 6-60 0405 .0279 
Pitts’, Lever Power and 8 hors 7 men. 
GIOMOEs on0s¥.000: +a ary -207 35.27 21162 352 42-60 .0311 
TODO Goce coccpeteel severe a 192 24.00 14400 240 0458 








From the above it will be seen that the report charges exch 
of the Endless Chain Horse Powers, with five men in attend- 
ance, while in no instance were more than three men en- 
gaged in these threshing experiments—and further, three 
men can as well manage either of them, as six or seven men 
can the larger machines; while they are charged with only 
that number. Wath the endless chain, the necessity of a dri- 
ver is avoided, as the feeder of the thresher not only.attends 
his own team, but has the whole under his control, and can 
check or stop the whole instantly, by means of brakes and 
lever. 

It is also observable that the yield is little better than 
half a crop, while it is mixed with much weeds and gruss, 
requiring about the same power and labor as it would to pro- 
duce results double what we have before us. As the ratio 
of wheat to straw bears a very uniform preportion, these ex- 
periments form good data from which to make the follow- 
Ing deductions : 

‘The Emery power required the team to travel but 1.9 miles 
per hour, and with the force of gravity alone, threshed of this 
grain atthe rate of 161 bushels per day, of cleaned wheat 
at an actual cost, with the three men, of Jess than 2} cts. 
per bushel, which, cleared from the fine chaff with fan mill, 
will add somewhat to that sum, making say three cents per bu. 
over boarding, and calculating the board of three men and 
two horses at 37} cts. each per day, will cost 4 cents and 
1 6-10 mills per bushel, or ina good yield, about half that sum. 

Badger’s power requires over 24 miles travel of team per 
hour, and threshed but 89 bushels of cleaned wheat per day, 
costing for three men and two horses, 4 cents 4 6-10th mills 
per bushel, or cleared up at 4 cents 98-10th mills, over 
board, or including board of men and team, 7 cts. and 8-10ths 
of a mill per bushel—or in good yield about half that sum. 

Westinghouse’s power required less travel of team, being 
but about 1.6 miles per hour, threshing 148 bushels per day, 
costing with three men and two horses, 2 cents 7 and 7-L0ths 
mills per bushel over board, or cleaned up, 3 cts. and 2 9-10th 

mills per bushel, or including board, 4 cents 5 8-10th mills 

r bushel—or in pore yield about half that sum, thus show. 
Ing at a glance, that while Badger’s team travelled 30 per 
cent faster, he threshed 45 per cent slower, costing 70 per ct. 
more per bushel than with Emery’s power, and that with 





Westinghouse, the team travelled 19 per cent slower—thresh- 
ed 9 per cent slower—costing ten per cent more per bushel 
than with Emery’s. 

It is proper to remark here, that Westinghouse was at one 
time the agent for selling the Emery power, and but recently 
has made the kind used at these tria!s, which, excepting an al- 
teration in increasing the gearing, (to its disadvantage in 
strength and durability,) is in a!) other respects essentially the 
same as the Emery power, and is claimed to be a bare-taced 
infringementof his letters patent, and legal proceedings have 
been directed against him therefor—thus establishing bepent 
cavil the superiority of the Emery’s Endless Chain Power 
over all others, and particnlarly the rack and pinion. 

The writer would willingly stop here but for the reason that 
an unfair, equally erroneous and unjust comparision is made 
in said report, between the two premium machines in the dif- 
ferent classes, which is wholly foreign to the subject, and 
drawn frem prejudice or the want of a proper understanding 
of the long series of experiments accompanying the same, 
and is nat deducible from any thing connected with the re- 
ports of the experiments. > 

Notwithstanding the report says—“ These diferent.classes 
‘€ cannet be compared with each other, your committee have 
“ viewed them as unconnected,’ in the very next paragraph 
it says, “‘ The table shows Emery’s machine requires twice 
* the time to perform the same work that Pitt’s machine will 
“ accomplish,’”’ then goes on with an ingenious calculation, and 
carries it through, showing thereby that grain can be threshed 
by Pitt’s machine, just 3 and 7-10th mills less than with Eme- 
ry’s, and that, “ This difference will pay the extra interest on 
‘the cost of the larger machine, the expense of keeping it 
“‘ in repair, and the cost of an elevator to remove the straw to 
“ the stack-yard.’’ Again it says, “These advantages be- 
“* long alike to all the machines of the class of which Pitt’s is 
“ the representative,’’ while Hall’s, in the same trial, of the 
same class, and the next best, came, by the same rule, more 
than 44 per cent. short of Pitt's, while the public well know 
the relative merits of the two are barely discernible. And 
again it says, “ An earnest endeavor has been used to ascer- 
“tain and record facts in relation to each machine. with the 
“ nearest approach to mathematical accuzacy, and from such 
“ premises to determine merits and excellences,’’ and in the 
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“next line it says, “It would mislead the farmers of the State, 


“ and do injustice to the inventors, if the results exhibited in 
“the above table are allowed to stand as a correct exibit of 
“the abiity of the several machines to separate wheat 
* from straw.” 

Next it assumes “360 Ibs. grain as a fair yield from 100 
“ sheaves, and that 4,500 sheaves a day's werk for Pitt’s ma- 
“ chine, making 270 basiels per day with 7 men=$%7; 8 hor- 


** ses at $1—$11—4 ets: 7-L0ths of a mill per bushel.”’ 


The next assumption. is, that as it takes Piu’s 54 minutes 
and Emery’s 10} minutes at Geneva, and that if 270 bushels 
is a day’s work for Pitt’s, then half that, or 135 bushels, is a 
day’s work with Emery’s, and the calculation-includes five 
men, for even this smull day’s work, instead of three, cesting 
per report, 4 ets. and 4 4-10th mills per bushel. 

Now as the whole quantity threshed at Geneva averaged but 
171 lbs. per hundred sheaves, in the above calculations the 
yield'is more than-double that at Geneva, and according to the 
same rate as actually threshed by Pitt’s there, he would have 
obtained 743 bushels in ten hours, or just 23 mes more than 
is reckoned a fair day’s work in this “ comparison ;*’ or in oth- 
er words, that Pitt’s was working 23 times faster than could 
be kept up through a whole day, wuich is readily accounted 
for by those who witnessed it as the fatigue of the team after 
threshing 5 minutes 30 seconds, was greater than was caused 
by the whole threshing done on all the Endless Chain Pow- 
ers which were operated by the same team in quick succes- 
sion, requiring in one, and the last case, 174 minutes, and in 
all 414 minates. 

Now, where is the justice of reducing the quantity in good 
grain to 135 bushels, while161 bushels was actually the rate 
of threshing poor grain, a deduction of over 16 per cent., while 
the Pitt’s power, which has been shown to have been work- 
ing 23 times faster than in the comparison, is made the stand- 
ard, and its time alone considered as the index of its capacity. 

To show the fallacy of this, let us reduce the trial at Gene- 
va from 5 minutes 30 seconds to what it should have been, or 
23 times=15 minutes 74 seconds. which, compared with the 
correct time of Emery’s threshing, which is 10 minutes 30 
seconds, shows that instead of requiring more time, Emery’s 
worked the fastest by 4 minutes 23 seconds, or 40 per cent 
faster than Pitt’s, or equal in good grain to 372 bushels. per 
day, instead of 135 bushels. This is good logic, and based 


upon the materials in the report and “comparison” there made. | 


If to these estimates be added to Pitt’s the boarding of men 
and horses, the cost would come up to 6 cents tf mills per 


. bushel, while if the board of three men and two horses be 


added, (being all the force used unless the owners of the team 
are counted, who being fearful tor the safety of their horses, 
no harness being allowed, attended and held them during 
each experiment, it being he first time they had been on a 
power,) the cost with Emey’s power would be but 4 cts. 3 
4-10th mills per bushel, making a difference infavor of Eme- 
ry’s machine of 1 ct. 8 1-10 mills per bushel, or 30 per cent. 
less cost. instead of 9 per cent. more than with Pitt's, as 
the “‘comparison’’ would have it. 


Although 270 bushels is more than average days work for 
Pitts’ machine, with any number of men and horses, and es- 
pecially with 6 and 7 men and 8 horses—it is not unusual that 
250 bushels, and in very many instances 300 bushels. have been 
threshed per day with the same team and four and five men all 
told. with the Emery power. While these numbers are not 
published as an average capacity for the Endless Chain Pow- 
ers of Emery’s Patent, two hundred bushels of wheat of ave- 
rage yield is their warranted capacity with horses weighing 
1,000 pounds each, and four men to attend it. 

So much for this ‘‘ comparison.”’ If the relative capacity, 
utility, portability, and cost, both of machines as well as run- 
ning same, is not established in favor of the Endless Chain 
Power of Emery’s Paignt, not only over all others of its class, 
but over the best of the larger kinds of lever powers, by at 
least thirty-three per cent, then such trials and experience 
cannot establish anything. 

As to the philosophical remarks in the report, concerning 
the momenta of cylinders, as also their construction as whole 
or open, or the use of various contrivances for reducing fric- 
tion and proper lubrication of machinery, as also the simpli- 
city of the construction of the premium thresher, with its 
teeth three inches long, (while the report says 1} is better.) 
&c., I mu-t omit, or leave the the subject for another notice, 
or for those who are sufficiently qualified to comprehend so 
great a subject. 


Having consulted several members of the committee, both 
before and since the publication of the report, and point- 
ed out these errors, and learned from them that, having made 
their calculations, based on what they considered corrcet 
principles, they still adhered to the report, with a conviction 
they had done justice to the subject and all concerned. I 
would not in any manner wish to impeach their motives, 
while I do question the results at which they arrive. 


Albany, Jan, 1, 1853. H. L. EMERY. 


















New-York State Ag. Society. 


The members of this society should recollect that at 
the last annual meeting, the time for holding the future 
annual meetings was changed to the second Wednesday 
of February, at which time the next meeting will be 
held at the Capitol, in this city. 

The Exeeutive Committee held their regular meeting 
for December, on the 2d, at the society 8 rooms, in the 
Old State Hall. 

There were present—E. P. Prentiee, Jobu Delafield 
and George Vail, Ex-Presidents; Lewis G. Morris, A. 
Van Bergen and Charles Lee, Vice-Presidents; Wm. 
Kelly, John A. Corey, John Butterfield, Executive 
Committee; Luther Tucker, Treasurer; E. Corning, 
Jr., and B. P. Johnson, Secretaries. 

A letter having been received by the secretary, from 
the president, Henry WAGER, informing the Board 
that, from severe illness, he was unable to be present at 
the meeting of the Board, very much to his regret, E. 
P. Prentice, Esq., Ex-President, was appointed Pre- 
sident pro tem. 

Mr. Johnson presented a report from Mr. Wager and 
himself, delegates to the Fair and Exhibition of the Ag. 
ricultural Societies of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Talbot county, which gave a very interesting state- 
ment in relation to the improvements now in progress 
in the husbandry of that part of the country. It was 
ordered published in the Journal of the Society. 

A letter to the president, from J. Delafield, Esq., 
was read, on the importance of introducing into the 
State, the cultivated grasses of Great Britain, for the 
purpose of improving our meadow and pasture lands. 
The importance of the subject was fully appreciated by 
the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, Messrs. Delafield, Kelly 
and Johnson were appointed a committee, te report at 
the next meeting of the Board, on the subject, as to the 
best measures to be adopted to accomplish the object. 

Mr. Delafield presented to the Board, for their exam- 
ination, maps of the county of Seneca, and several other 
counties of the State, prepared with great care, and 
stated that it was designed to complete the series of 
maps for the entire State. The Board, aware of the 
great deficiency existing, at the present time, in the 
maps of the different counties of the State, which, so far 
as the surveys of counties made under their direction, 
has been most manifest, 

Resolved, That they deem it a matter of great im- 
portance to the agricultural interest of the State, that 
a set of correct maps should be obtained, and that they 
trust that Mr. Delafield will be enabled to secure their 
completion. ° 

Col. L. G. Morris presented to the society, on behalf 
of H. Strafford, Esq., London, vol. 10 of the Short Horn 
Herd Book; and on behalf of John Tanner Davy, Esq., 
Davy’s Devon Herd Book. 

The thanks of the society were tendered to these gen- 
tlemen fer their valuable donations to the library of 
the society. 

On motion of Col. Morris, H. Strafford, Esq., and John 
Tanner Davy, Esq., were elected corresponding mem- 
bers of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, 

Revolved, That we deem it of great importance to 
the agriculturists of our State and nation, that the lee. 
tures delivered by the late Prof. John Pitkin Norton, 
before the Albany University, in the winter of 1852, be 
published. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Prentice and Johnson, be a 
committee to correspond with the relatives of Prof. Nor- 
ton, in relation to their publication, and requesting 
them for the Transactions of the Society, provided they 
are not to be published in any other form, (the copy 
right to be secured to Mr. Norton's representatives.) 

Weekly meetings during the session of the Legisla- 
ture were ordered to be held at the Agricultural Rooms, 
and Messrs. Prentice, Tucker and Johnson, were «p- 
pointed a committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Vail and Mr. Johnson were appointed a commit- 
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tee in relation to an application for the enlargement of 
the Old State Hall. 

The judges for the winter meeting were selected, and 
the secretary directed to inform the gentlemen, and as- 
certain previous to the next meeting of the Board, 
whether they would attend. 

——— 


Vermont State Ag. Society. 





At the annual meeting of this society, held at Mont- 
pelier on the 19th Oct., the following officers were elect- 
ed for the present year: 

Frederick Holbrook, Brattleborough, President. 

Edwin Hammond, Middlebury; Joseph W. Colburn. 
Springfield; H. B. Stacy, Burlington; and Joseph W. 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vice-Presidents. 

Justin A. Beckwith, Middlebury, Cor. Secretary. 

Geo. W. Strong, Rutland, Rec. Secretary. 

John Spalding, Montpelier, Treasurer. 

John H. Vail, Bennington; Henry Keys, Newbury; 
Geo. T. Hodges, Rutland; Portus Baxter, Derby; and 
B. B. Newton, St. Albans, Additional Directors. 


Hew Publications. 


Woman’s Recorp, or Skercnes or ALL Distix- 
TINGUISHED Women, from the beginning till A. D. 
1850, with selections from female writers of every age, 
by Saran JosepHa Hate. Harper & Brothers, New- 
York.—This volume, consisting of 900 pages, and illus- 
trated by 230 portraits, engraved by Lossine & Bar- 
RITT, containing the finest specimens of female compo- 
sition which have ever been produced, and elegantly 
bound, will be the most popular work of the season. 
The authoress, who is not without her claims to literary 
reputation, has shown decided good taste in her selec- 
tions, and drawn her eharacters impartially and well. 
The book will form an exeellent guide for those who are 
desirous to know something of the women who have 
made a mark on their age, and prompt to more exten- 
sive reading. The effect of thorough female education 
is clearly visible in the increase of writers in that sex, 
and it is not to be denied that some of the choicest lite- 
rature of the day, is from the pens of women. The au- 
thoress, in some closing remarks, condemns the spirit of 
Womans’ Rights’ Conventions in very just and appro- 
priate language. 

Tue Private Lire or DANIEL WEBSTER, by 
CuHas. LANMAN. Harper & Brothers.—This neat vo- 
lume, appearing as it does, before the grief for this dis- 
tinguished man has merged itself in some new absorb- 
ing topic, will have a great run. It would appear that 
much of his private life was as touchingly beautiful, as 
full of kind thoughts and generous actions, as his pub- 
lic life was eminent and useful. This book contains a 
portrait and profile sketch of Mr. WEeBsTER, together 
with wood engravings of his birth-place and residence 
at Marshfield. It is written in a pleasing, unpretend- 
ing style, aiming simply at truthfulness. 




















GrRAnAm’s MAGAZINE. Gro. R. Granam, Phila- 
delphia.—The January No. has been received. In the 
beauty of its illustrations, the style of its execution, 
and in its contents, it is unsurpassed by its contempora- 
ry fashionionable magazines. Indeed, we question 
whether it does not rank above them altogether, and 
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should not in justice be classed with the best literary pe- 
riodicals. 

Losstne’s PictortaAL Fiery Book or tHE REvVo- 
TION—is now completed. It is finely illustrated, and 
full of choice and interesting matter. Those who have 
received the numbers as issued, do not need to be assur- 
ed of their value, but those who have not, will do well 
to buy the book. 

BLackwoop’s EpinBurcu Magazine. Published 
by Leonarp Scorr & Co., New-York.—This is one of 
the best English literary magazines, and its scope em- 
braces a wide range of subjects. Its original disquisi- 
tions are of a high order, and its articles on litera- 
ture, biography, narratives, historical and fictitious, are 
always written in the best style. It is the organ of 
some of the most distinguished English authors, and en- 
joys an enviable reputation, and a large circulation 
both in Great Britain and in this country. Its price is 
now only $3 a year, and the postage only 24 cents a 
year. Leonard Scott & Co. also republish the Edin- 
burgh Review, the London Quarterly Review, the 
Westminster Review, and the North British Review, at 
$3 each, or the four, with Blackwood, at $10. 











Tue Home Journat, published weekly at New-York. 
Geo. P. Morris and N. PARKER WILLIs, Editors, at 
two dollars a year, in advance.—This paper is among 
the best of our family literary journals. The gentle- 
men who have the charge of it are connoisseurs in mat- 
ters of taste, and every number shows that the nicest 
discrimination has been used in the selection, revision 
and composing of the subject matter. Special efforts 
are to be made to improve the paper the coming year, 
and we doubt not it will receive the support it merits. 





LitTLE SILVERSTRING, Or Tales and Poems for the 
Young, by Wm. OLAND Bourne. Published by Cus. 
ScriBNner, New York.—This finely illustrated volume, 
is an appropriate present for children at the Holidays. 
It is written in a simple, tasteful style; abounds in in- 
struction and entertainment, and has a vein of moral 
sentiment running through the whole. The book was 
evidently written for the purpose of teaching truth and 
principle, and the author’s felicitous manner of expres- 
sion enables him to do this effectually, while at the 
same time it will win him many friends in the young 
hearts that dwell upon his words. 

i 








OsweGo Corn Strarca Facrory.—Our readers 
have often heard of the Oswego Corn Starch, 
but they may not know the actual extent of the 
manufacture. The building is five stories, sup- 
ported by a cast-iron frame, which weighs three 
hundred thousand pounds. The building covers 
an acre and a half. About 100 men are employ- 
ed, and the daily product about 10,000 lbs. of 
starch. The machinery in the factory weighs 





about half a million pounds, or two hundred and 
fifty tons. About 200,000 bushels of corn are an- € 
nually consumed, 800 tons of coal, and 800,000 feet 

of lumber for boxes. 
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Dwarf or Pompone Eee 


Few novelties 
have added so 
much to the 
stores of the flo- 
rist for early win- 
ter use, as the 
New Dwarf Chry- 
santhemums. Be- 
ing perfectly har- 
dy, they are 
adapted to the 
wants of cottage 
gardens as well as 
green-houses, as 
they are equally 
fitted for the 
open ground or 
for pot culture. 
We have there- 
fore givena wood 
cut which gives a 
good idea of their 
general appear- 
ance. The flow- 
ers themselves, 
are many of them 
no larger than 
our engraving, 
whilst their co- 
lors are as brill- 
iant as those of 
the larger varie- 
ties. The plants, 
(if stopped as 
they ought to be 
insummer, while 
growing,) do not 
grow more than 
a foot or 15 inch- 
es high, and if 
well managed, 
will, in Novem- 
ber and Decem- 
ber, be a mass of bloom.” The mode of culture is as 
follows: In April or May put several cuttings or 
shoots from an old plant, into a pot, round the 
edge, or into the open ground in any light soil. 
Shade them fora fortnight from the mid-day sun; 
they will root without glass over them, but if 
there is a frame or hand glass to put over so much 
the better. In six weeks stop them; that is, nip 
off the top with the finger and thumb; this should 
be above the third leaf from the bottom. New 
shoots will come out from the eye of every leaf 
in a few days. As soon as these shoots are about 








half an inch long, pot. singly such as are wished 
to be bloomed in pots, and plant the others in the 
garden. The best compost to grow them in is 
half sandy loam and half old hot bed manure. 
Take care during the summer to give them water 
over head and at root, so that they never flag for 
want of it. Those in pots should, in about four 
or five weeks from the time they are petted, be 
shifted into alarger pot. The proper time for do- 
ing this is as soon as the potsare filled with roots, 
which can be easily ascertained by turning one out 
of the pot, by tapping the edge of the pots on the 
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edge of the potting bench. The pots should be 
plunged into the ground, or in coal ashes, putting 
a piece of broken pot for each to stand on, to pre- 
vent the worms entering. In October the pots 
may be brought into the stove or green-house, to 
bloom. Liquid manure water given at the root 
twice a week, will add to the beauty of the foliage . 
and to the size and color of the bloom; but they 
will flower well in the above compost witlrout it. 
The best varieties are La Fiancee, white; Daph- 
nis, purple; Bozard, yellow; Circe, rosy pink, 
and Bouton de Versailles, mulberry. . 
————— 


What shall we do for Fodder th’'s Winter? 


The present scarcity of hay throughout a large 
portion of the country, has caused the anxious in- 
quiry to be made a thousand times, ‘‘ How shall 
we bring our animals safely through the winter ?”’ 
Many have answered it by selling off at.low prices 
a large portion of their stock; but we believe that 
taking the country at large, the entire deficiency 
might be made up, by saving what is now wasted 
—and that too, wasted in a way of which one-half 
our ordinary farmers are entirely unconscious. 
‘Is it the treading of hay by the cattle into the 
mud?” eagerly asks one—‘‘ Is it by neglecting 
the use of the straw-cutter?” inquires another— 
‘¢ Ts it by irregular and improvident feeding—by 
allowing animals to injure each other—by permit- 
ting our hay to be spoiled by exposure?” are the 
various questions of others. It is none of these 
sources of loss, although all are to be carefully 
avoided, that we refer’ to. What we mean is 
the wasteful practice of using hay and meal 
Sor the simple purpose of fuel—for maintaining 
the animal warmth of sheep and cattle—but which 
ought to be used solely for keeping up their flesh. 
‘¢ What! burn up our hay to heat our barns and 
sheds? Impossible!” 

rmit us briefly to explain this matter, for the 
benefit of that portion of our readers who may 
not have given it their attention. 

Let us inquire why it is that the human body, 
and the bodies of warm blooded animals generally, 
(except at the surface merely,) are always at the 
same temperature, whether in summer or in win- 
ter, in cold climates or in hot—why, in the intense 
cold within the arctic circle, where the mercury 
of the thermometer is frozen solid, the heat of the 
body is as great as under the burning sun of the 
torrid zone? In those cold regions the heat is 
constantly escaping from the body at a prodigious 
rate, in the same way that the heat of a stove is 
constantly passing into the air which surrounds it, 
and iscarried off by the currents. Where does it 
all come from to supply this constant waste? 

By breathing, a large quantity of oxygen from 











the air is constantly received into the lungs. The 
circulation of the blood brings this oxygen into con- 
tact with the carbon and hydrogen of the blood, 
both of which are derived from the food. The 
oxygen combines with these two elements, and in 
the act of combining heat is given out, in precise- 
ly the same way, only more slowly, that it is giv- 
en out by the burning of wood. Combustion in 
pure oxygen gas is very intense, and its heat great- 
er than that of the hotest furnaces; combustion 
in common air is slower, and the heat correspond- 
ingly less intense. But in the animal body many 
hours are required to consume the same amount 
of oxygen as in quick combustion. But the real 
amount of heat is the same; its intensity is dimin- 
ished as the time is lengthened. This is further 
proved by the fact that animals which breathe ra- 
pidly, have the highest animal heat. A child has 
a more rapid respiration than a man, and we ac- 
cordingly find its temperature two or three de- 
grees higher. Birds breathe more rapidly than 
quadrupeds, and have four or five degrees more 
of heat. Fishes and reptiles, known as cold- 
blooded animals, breathe very slowly. Active ex- 
ercise increases the amount of bodily heat, by 
throwing the blood more rapidly into the lungs, 
and which thus combines faster with the oxygen, 
or in other words produces a more rapid combus- 
tion. 


Hence more food is required for animals in win- 
ter, to keep up the more rapid waste of heat. And 
hence too, domestic animals, exposed to cold winds 
and snow storms, require more food than those 
sheltered in stables. A starving animal of any 
kind is soonest,frozen to death. Beasts of prey 
in the arctic regions, far exceed in voracity those 
of the torrid zone. The inhabitants of the ex- 
treme. north consume almost incredible quantities 
of food. Every farmer knows that it requires more 
grain to fatten beef and pork in the depth of 
winter, than during the milder weather of au- 
tumn. 


Now, when domestic animals are exposed to the 
severe cold of winds and snow storms, there must 
be three resulting alternatives. Either a large 
amount of food must be given them to keep up the 
heat, besides what is needed for aliment; or 
the flesh must be drawn upon and reduced for 
the same purpose, developing the skeleton; or 
else the animal must freeze to death. One of 
these three alternatives is inevitable. The last, 
no one desires; the first is a costly process; the 
second is not less to be dreaded. Now, our ad- 
vice to all is, to avoid this triple-horned dilemma, 
by securing the warmth of comfortable shelter. 

To prevent, therefore, the consumption of high- 
priced fodder for the purposes of fuel, a most 
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wasteful source of heat, we must come at once to 
the practical details of warm stables, dry sheds, 
and a free use of good litter and thick horse blan- 
kets. The winds which sweep through the cracks 
often seen in barns, carry off every winter many 
hard dollar’s worth of food; the comfortless wet 
floors, and yards of snow and mud, absorb a still 
larger portion. The practice of even blanketing 
cows, in connection with a thorough attention to 
cleanliness, has been adopted by some to great 
advantage. We have known an intelligent farm- 
er, who, by providing warm, close, and comfort- 
able houses for his sheep in winter, actually lost 
less than in summer; and we have heard of an- 
other of extensive experience in sheep raising, 
who is about to erect a house in such a manner as 
to be moderately warmed in the severest weather 
by stove heat, as being more economical than 
maintaining the heat by feeding. 

This is a subject that ought to receive a more 
thorough attention from farmers generally; for 
these facts do not rest on the basis of uncertain the- 
ory, but are established as thoroughly as any 
truths in farming. Their full appreciation gene- 
rally in a country where there are several months 
of freezing weather, would, we doubt not, lead to 
a corresponding practice in the erection of shel- 
ters, that would save the country at large many 
hundred thousand dollers in every year. 

—<=>——_ 


Agricultural Charlatanry. 


Truth, as opposed to errer, is the chief good, 
and in its knowledge lies all progress in religion, 
politics, social intercourse, science and art. Its 
antagonist is the great enemy of improvement, and 
thus these two principles are arrayed against each 
other; the one the almoner of prosperity, the 
other the forerunner of ruin. 

No one can have failed to detect the presence 
of these opposing principles in the science and art 
of agriculture, as taught at the present day. Er- 
ror as the result of ignorance, opposes the general 
improvement of agricultural practice, entrenching 
itself in a blind conservatism. That error is often 
honestly entertained, in no degree lessens its per- 
nicious influence; for in the absence of truth, as 
a proper means of guidance, false principles are 
adopted and adhered to with the zeal due to truth. 
The most learned are more or less subject to ig- 
norance, for truth is yet in the progress of deve- 
lopment, but there is a common stock of know- 
ledge, sufficient for ordinary guidance, and the 
neglect of this is culpable. This kind of error 
grows out of méntal inactivity, and is entirely in- 
compatible with the thrift of the farmer. 

Error, as the result of cupidity, a desire for 
fame, or other selfish motives, coupled with igno- 
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rance, constitutes downright charlatanry. It as- 
sumes a specious, tinselled form, to allure the 
simple and beguile the uninstructed. It is plain 
that a different culpability attaches to the honestly 
wrong, and the wilfully false. Yet the effects of 
charlatanry are determined by the degree of diver- 
gence from truth, without respect to motives, and 
he who proclaims the result of partial observation, 
ranks with the deceitful suppressor of knowntruth. 
Charlatanism is especially prevalent during the 
early existence of a science, or before its princi- 
ples are well established. ‘‘ Astronomy had its 
astrology, chemistry had its alchemy, geology had 
its hundred baseless cosmogonies,” and agricul- 
ture has had its thousand fallacies, many of which 
are still flourishing. Charlatanry is the misty 
and spectral darkness of error. and disappears with 
the dawning of reason and intelligence, and the 
establishing of sound principles. Agriculture 
has been especially subject to the impositions of 
the charlatan, since the majority of farm laborers 
have been too ignorant to distinguish the true 
from the false. 

“Among the prominent humbugs of agriculture, 
are the transmutation of wheat to chess, electro- 


‘culture, sowing and reaping by the moon, shade 


the secret of vegetable growth, barberry blight, 
atmospheric churns, &c. Some of these lay claim 
to hoar antiquity ; others are the offspring of the 
last decade. Each have commanded respect in their 
several localities, and though they have failed to 
endure the strict ordeal of investigation, they have 
served a good purpose, in teaching that deviations 
from the path of truth are to be carefully avoid- 
ed. Perhaps not one of these erroneous princi- 
ples had its origin in wrong motives. 


There are, however, certain humbuge which 
savor of trickishness. They are the counterfeits of 
genuine coin, and consist chiefly in the professed 
application of well established principles. Books 
on agricultural subjects are manufactured, not 
because of their worth, but because, with the pre- 
sent appetite for information, they sell profitably. 
Originality is out of the question, and com; ilation 
is undertaken by persons totally unfit for the task, 
which fact may often be ascertained by the varie- 
ty and scope of their labors. When one man 
stands asthe author of books on half a dozen 
sciences, and then writes one on agriculture, or 
when a dozen agricultural topics are made the 
subject of as many volumes by one man, it is evi- 
dent there is great ability in the writer or great 
worthlessness in the books. But voluminousness 
is not the only mark of want of ability in a writer. 
I have seen a book of scarcely 300 12mo. pages, 
professing to serve for the farmers’ enlightenment 
in all the sciences that bear upon his occupa- 
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tion, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Meteo- 
rology, and Mechanics, were each distinctly treat- 
ed of ! 

By the way, why cannot some enterprising pub- 
lisher issue an American reprint of Prof. John- 
ston’s Lectures, from his last amended edition? 
We have editions of this book, as issued eight 
years ago, but they are behind the age. 

There is great opportunity for quackery in the 
manufacture of manures. To what extent it is 
practiced it is impossible to say, but it is certain 
that as the business increases, money will be made 
fraudulently by it. This quackery, bad as it is, 
bears no comparison in its mischievous results to 
those effected by fraudulent chemical analysis. 
As the details of the analytic process are accessi- 
ble only to the special student of chemistry, it is 
a convenient cover for deceit. The analysis of a 
soil is valuable, if made thoroughly and consci- 
entiously ; but five dollars worth of analysis is 
usually of no advantage, save to the recipient of 
that sum. I may in the future, discuss this point 
at length, but for the present allow me to state two 
cases of chemical profundity that have come to 
my knowledge. A gentleman, one of Liebig’s 
pupils, sent to a somewhat celebrated New-York 
chemist, two samples of a liquid, requesting to 
know their respective per centage of a given in- 
gredient. In due time the analysis was furnished. 
No. 1, contained some 80 per cent.; No. 2, only 
15 per cent.; according to the learned chemist. 
Both liquids were pure oil of turpentine! In the 
other case, a mixture was prepared by an expe- 
rienced chemist, containing 8 or 9 per cent. of a 
certain ingredient, and forwarded to a chemist, 
occupying an official pcsition of some importance, 
with a fee, and requesting him to determine the 
relative amount of the ingredient. An answer 
was returned, that the quantity was less than 4 
per cent. 

All base counterfeits prove the existence of a 
valuable reality. There is a.genuine literature, a 
genuine chemistry for the farmers. ‘‘ Let us 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 


S. W. Jounson. New-Haven, Ct. 
—a>—. 


Inquiries for Answer. 











—_— 


Breakino Sreers.—I wish to obtain through 
your pages, some remarks on the management 
and breaking of steers, and shall be greatly obliged 
to any of your readers who can enlighten me on 
the subject. L. M. 

Oster Wittow.—Can you or any of your cor- 
respondents, give me any information in relation 
to the growth and cultivation of Osier Willows? 
What soil is most suitable—when they should be 
cut, and how tall they will grow. We have an 
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Irishman here, who says that in Ireland they have 
a kind which grows 12 or fourteen feet high. Is 
it the Osier, or some other kind? I have a swamp 
on the bank of the river, which is a mucky soil, 
and is overflowed at high tides. Would they do 
well in such a situation? MynpErRs—E Wynkoop. 
Cattskill, Nov. 26, 1852. 


Curing Hams. 


A friend, who has cured hams, from a recipe 
given in the Cultivator in 1844, for two or three 
years past, assures us that he has never seen 
better hams, and suggests the re-publication of 
the recipe. It is as follows: 


Hams.—The following mode of prepaparing hams, 
we have practiced for several years, and can with confi- 
dence recommend it to others : 

For every one hundred pounds of meat, take five pints 
of good molasses, (or five pounds of brown sugar.) five 
ounces saltpetre, and eight pounds rock salt—add three 
gallons of water, and boil the ingredients over a gentle 
fire, skimming off the froth or scum as it rises. Con- 
tinue the boiling until the salt, &c., isdissolved. Have 
the hams nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks with 
the shank end down, as the pickle will thus strike in 
better. When the pickle, preparedas above, is suffi- 
ciently cool, pour it over the hams. They may lie in 
pickle from two to six weeks, according to the size of 
the pieces, or the state of the weather—more time be- 
ing required in cold, than in warm weather. Beef or 
mutton hams, intended for smoking or drying, may be 
cured according to this mode, and will be found excel- 
lent. 

Much of the goodness of hams depends on smoking. 
They should be hung at such a distance from the fire, as 
not to be heated. They should also be hung up with 
the shank end downward, as this will prevent the es- 
cape of their juices by dripping. Small hams, wanted 
for immediate use, will answer with two weeks’ smok- 
ing, but larger ones, and those wanted for keeping, 
should be smoked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smooking. Perhaps 
sawdust from hard wood, where it can be conveniently 
had, is on the whole to be preferred. Corncobs are first 
rate, and are said by some to make the ‘‘ sweetest ” 
smoke of anything. Chips of maple and hickory, or 
the small branches of those kinds of wood, do well. 

—-—- 
PuMPKINS AND SQuASHES IN CoRN-FIELDS.—At 


an ag. meeting in N. Hampshire, acultivator stated 
that he had found pumpkins, squashesand turneps, 
in corn-fields, to lessen the amount of corn. This 
is to be expected, as they must, as a matter of 
course, operate in the same way as weeds. He 
had also found, by using the corn-planting ma- 
chine for every alternate row, a difference in fa- 
vor of the corn-planter of about seven bushels per 
acre. So much for regularity and perfection of 
work. 

Corn ror Sortinec.—This was recommended by 
some of the speakers, to be sown in small portions 
for several successive weeks, so as to admit of be- 
ing cut and fed outinthe same way. It had been 
found best to cut it the day before feeding, and 
to allow it to wilt partially in the sun, for if fed 
perfectly fresh it had a tendency to produce scour- 








ing, and became unpalatable. 
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Hotes for the Month. 


(> In presenting to the public the first num- 
ber of our new and Cueap series of the Curriva- 
TOR, we are happy to be able to announce that 
our friend J. J. Taomas, of Macedon, Wayne co., 
who has. been for years a regular contributor to 
our pages, will hereafter devote a much larger 
portion of his time. to our Journals, as associate 
editor. In addition to his services, we have se- 
cured other aid for the various departments of our 
new weekly journal; and as THe Cuttivartor is 
to be made up from its pages, we doubt but we 
shall be able to convince our readers, notwith- 
standing the great reduction in price, that there 
will be no deterioration in the character and re- 
putation of The Cultivator. Indeed, we shall be 
surprised if they do not, at the end of the year, 
come to the conclusion that the present has prov- 
ed superior to any former volume. 











1G The postage on Tae Cuttivaror is only 
six cents a year to any part of the United States, 
to be paid in advance, at the office where it is re- 
ceived. 

Tue Strate Farr too Earty.—We are fre- 
quently in the receipt of letters from different 
parts of the state, complaining that the Fair is 
held quite too early inthe season. Farmers in 
the wheat growing districts, are in the midst of 
their autumn work, the weather is usually very 
oppressively warm, and the dust intolerable. A 
farmer in Steuben county, in a recent communi- 
cation, says, ‘‘ Last year there were several hun- 
dreds from our county in attendance, and at least 
thirty from our little town; this year not over 
four or five persons went from the county. I pre- 
sume I have been asked a thousand times why the 
Fair was held soearly.” The Executive commit- 
tee of the Society should take this matter into 
consideration. We doubt not that the postpone- 
ment of the Fair to two or three weeks later, 
would accommodate better a large portion of our 
working farmers. 

Ace or Animats.—A correspondent in Che- 
nango county, under the signature of ‘‘ Augustus,” 
charges that a man entered a three-year old ani- 
mal at the last State Fair, in the class of two 
year olds, and received a premium for it in that 
class, when he knew that it was over three years 
old. Such deceptions are sometimes undoubted- 
ly practiced, in spite of all the vigilance of the So- 
ciety and its committees. If Augustus will com- 
municate the name of the party, with the proof 
of the fact, to the Secretary of the Society, the 
person will not be permitted again to enter the 
list of competitors for the Society’s premium. 
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Importation oF Improvep Srock.—Lewis G. 
Morais, Esq., of Fordham, Westchester county, 
whose annual sales of improved stock, have attract- 
ed so much attention for two or three years past, 
has recently returned from Europe, with several 
very valuable additions to his herd, purchased by 
himself, after a careful examination of the best 
yards in England. They consist of a fine young 
Durham bull and two heifers, two Devon cows 
and a bull; the latter and one of the cows from 
the celebrated stock of Mr. Quartley; the other 
a prize cow, and both cows in calf by Mr. Quart- 
ley’s prize bull—some South Dewn sheep from 
Jonas Webb, and some Suffolk, Essex, and Berk- 
shire pigs. These animals will enable Mr. Mor- 
Ris to give increased value to his herds, and can- 
not fail to excite a higher interest in his future 
sales. 

Mr. Morris, also purchased a pair of superior 
Durhams, for Nort J. Becar, Esq., of Brook- 
lyn. 

Mr. E. Corrine, Jr., of this city, has recently 
imported three fine Herefords, a bull and two 
cows, selected especially for him in England. The 
sire of the heifers was Lord Berwick’s celebrated 
bull, which received the first prize in his class, at 
the Royal Society’s show in 1851. 





A LarGe YIe.p or Potatores.—Mr. J. C. Tif- 
fany, of Coxsackie, Greene county, raised on one- 
third of an acre, two hundred bushels of potatoes, 
of the ‘‘ Dover” variety, from seven bushels of 
seed. The land was manured with barn-yard ma- 
nure simply, and the crop while growing received 
no extra attention, save keeping the ground free 
from weeds. 





Loprep Horns.—C. H. Stone, of Warren, Ct., 
says that lopped horns may be raised by ‘‘ taking 
sharp glass, and scraping the horn on the under- 
side of the top, and for two or three inches from 
it. Scrape it thin, but not so as to cut through 
it, and then oil withsweet oil. Repeat the opera- 
tion in three or four weeks, until the horn is rais- 
ed as high as desired. It will not fail, nor injure 
the horn.” 


Porato Rot.—An article in the Western Hor- 
ticultural Review, from a correspondent, replies 
to a few remarks which appeared some months 
since in this paper, in so uncalled for and discour- 
teous manner, that we are surprised that our 
friend, the gentlemanly editor of that excellent ma- 
gazine, should have admitted it without comment. 
The remarks which we published were a respect- 
ful reply to some opinions advanced by the Mas- 
sachusetts Plowman,—unless a polite request for 
him to furnish certain new insects which he sup- 
posed had been ‘‘created,” or had made their 
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“appearance,” be regarded as ‘‘treating with 
contempt” the opinions of others. If this was 
wrong in us, what must we think of the far 
more uncivil remarks of the writer in the Re- 
view? He thinks, because insects have sometimes 
been discovered on diseased potatoes, that they 
must always necessarily exist there—a kind of 
reasoning which has led to a vast amount of error. 
If a certain species of Aphis is found in a hundred 
instances on a diseased plant, and in ten other in- 
stances cannot be detected by the most careful 
daily examinations, this would demonstrate that 
the disease was caused by something else. And 
this is the very ground which we have always ta- 
ken. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, London, copies the 
entire account of the Trial of Implements at Ge- 
neva, from the Cultivator of Sept. last. 








Hittine Corn.—At a late meeting of the New 
Hampshire Legislative Agricultural Society, all 
the speakers objected to hilling corn. One farm- 
er, who had experimented by hilling and leaving 
the earth level, found no apparent difference in 
the product, but found the hilled portions more 
likely to be broken down by storms. The other 
stood more firmly; or if bent, sooner recovered 
itself. Was not this owing to the better matur- 
ing and hardening of the roots? 








Unfading Beauty. 


Dull days have come; the low winds moan, 
The sky looks cold and grey; 

The leaves, torn from the forest’s bough, 
In whirling eddies play. 


Long since the flowers, the lovely flowers, 
That made the landscape bright 

As smiles in childhood’s happy face, 
Have vanished from the sight. 





No minstrelsy now fills the groves, 
But from the leafless spray, 

The raven gives ill-boding notes, 
Or cheerless screams the jay. 


The garner’d grain, the gather’d fruit, 
Have paid for fruitful toil, 

And trees, like lifeless monuments, 
Stand on the naked soil. 


Cold rains descend and copious fill 
The saturated land, 

While all around the plashy pools 
And yellow puddles stand. 


Beasts seek their dens, the birds have gone 
In softer climes to roam; 

The squirrel finds his hollowed tree, 
And man, his costlier home. 


Still there are charms that cannot fade, 
But mock the winter’s rage; 

The varied seasons safely pass, 
And live from age to age. 


Then while the frailer things decay, 
A solace we shall find, 
If we have made these charms our own— 
The beauties of the mind. C. F. L. F. 
Milwaukie, Wiss. 





Mr. Emenry’s advertisement of Reaping Machine, which 
was promised this month, is necessarily crowded out by the 
pressure of other matter, till next month. 





The Ever Green Sweet Corn. 


A FEW bushels of this new and valuable variety of corn, 
from seed raised by Professor Mapes, for sale. Per 
bushel, $10; per} peck, $2; per quart, $1. Sent by Express 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the money by 
mail. Seedsmen supplied. This is beyond all doubt the most 
prolific variety of sweet corn ever grown. No farmer should 
be withoutit. Address ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Jan 1—1t* White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


f by subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 
county and town of the Union. A capital of from $5 to 
$10 only will be required, and any thing like an efficient, en- 
poker man can make from three to five dollars per day,— 
indeed some of the Agents now employed are realizing twice 
thatsum. Every information will be given by addressing, 
(postage paid,) WM. A. KINSLER, 
Jan. 1—1t* Box 601 Philadelphia Post Office. 


Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 


AND 
C. Deburgh’s No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime. 
N the Dec. No. of the Working Farmer the undersigned is 
charged with selling Superphosphate of Lime made by a 
different manufacfurer than Prof. J. J. Mapes, and recom- 
mended the same to be of a better quality than his Improved 
Superphosphate of Lime. We in answer do say, that we 
sold upwards of one hundred tons of C. Deburgh’s No. 1 Su- 
perphosphate of Lime. We have, and do now recommend 
it a better article than that made by Prof. J. J. Mapes, as we 
had both analysed by one of the best chemists in this country, 
and found that made by C. Deburgh a superior article. It is 
made of Bone and Coal dissolved in sulphuric acid, after 
which a large quantity of Peruvian Guano is added, likewise 
the residue of ammoniacal chambers, which of itself is an ex- 
traordinary fertilizer. We do recommend to every purchia- 
ser, to request an analysis from the vender of the so-called 
improved—also C. Deburgh’s No. 1 Superposphate of Lime, 
and purchase subject to such analysis. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
Jan. 1—m2wit. 








25 Cliff Street, New-York. 





The Lodi Manufacturing Company 


FFER their Poudrette this season attheir usual rates, 

J viz: One barrel, $2.00—2 barrels, $3.50—3 barrels, 
$5.00—5 barrels, $8.00—6 barrels, $9.50, and any amount 
over 6 barrels $1 50 per barrel. Delivered free of cartage or 
other expense, on board of vessel or railroad, in the city of 
New-York. (G> A small trial requested. 

This article is so well known, and so universally approved 
of asa manure for corn and garden vegetables, that an ex- 
tended advertisement is scarcely necessary, The Company 
will send free of cost, to any one wishing further informa- 
tion, a pamphlet containing instructions for use, &c.—also 
certificates from Hon. Daniel Webster, A. J. Downiug, and 
Others, together with other interesting matter. Orders sent 
by mail, enclosing money, will be promptly acknowledged. 
All communications must be post-paid, and addressed to the 
“ Lodi Manufacturing Company, New-York,’ office 74 
Cortiand Street. Jan. 1—m5.w5t 





A Farmer and his Wife 


ANTED, to take charge of a Dairy Farm in the town. 
of Rye.Apply to JOHN C. JAY, Rye, Westchester 
Co., N. Y. Nov. 1, 1852—31.* 





New and Important Insurance, 


Northern N. Y. Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh N. Y. 
NCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New. 
York, July, 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live- 
Stock insured against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, 
Water, Accidents, Diseases, &e CAPITAL, $50,000. 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, Sec’y. 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1951. 


This company are now organized and ready to receive 
applications for insurance. It 1s confidently believed that the 
owners of valuable animals will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by this mode of protection. _ If fire, life and 
marine insurances are proper and expedient, so is live stock 
insuranee: the reasons for insurance are equally applicable 
to all. 

For terms please apply to Company's Agents. 

Plattsburgh, July 1—1f. 
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CHEAPEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, PHILADELPHIA, 


S afforded to single subscribers at One Dollar per year. 
This paper is now ten years old, and has a larger payin 
subscription list, than any other family paper in the Unite 
States. It is printed on a large Op oy sheet, with fair type, 
and contains as much reading as the largest of the two dol- 
lar weeklies. The great aim of its publishers is to make it 
an —. as well as an instructive family companion. 
To this end a large amount of literary talem has been eulist- 
ed in its behalf, and the 


BEST STORIES AND POETRY 


that reach the public through the newspaper press, are pub- 
lished in the “ Newspaper.”” In the matter of NEWS 

it has superior facilities, being printed on a pair of Hoe’s ce- 
lebrated eight cylinder machines, capable, the two, of printing 
forty thousand impressions per hour, its columns are kept 
open to within a few hours of its date and by a libera! ex- 
penditure for news by magnetic telegraph, isevery week en- 
abled to furnish its subscribers with intelligence from four to 
eight days nearer its date, than do the two dollar weeklies, 
which are mostly printed on the common slow press. A large 
portion of each humber is devoted to original articles on 


AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS, 


from scientific and practical farmers, the consideration being 
a free subscription to all who will become occasional céntri- 
butors to the Farmer’s Department of our paper. Market 
Reports, Biographies, Sketches, Reviews, and in fact every 
thing tending to make a complete family paper, is encompass- 
ed within the design of its publishers, without regard to ex- 
pense. 


The Subscription Terms are for One Newspaper Weekly, One 
Year, One Dollar. 


Club of 6 copies, ...... $5 | Club of 34 copies, .... $25 
Club of 13 copies,..... 10 | Club of 42 copies,.... 30 
Club of 20 copies,..... 15 | Club of 50 copies,.... 

Club of 27 copies,..... 20 | Club of 75 copies,.... 50 


The amount of subscription must be in advance, and in no 
case for a shorter period than one year. Ovders for subscrip- 
tions must be addressed post-paid, to 

A. H. SIMMONS & CO., 
Publishers of the Dollar Newspaper, 8. W. Corner of 
Jan. 1—It. Third and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 








Agricultural Implements. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—of all patterns. 

CORN MILLS—both of Iron and Burr Stone. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—of Beals’, Nichols’ and 
Sinclair’s make. 

ROAD SCRAPERS—of several patterns. 

FANNING MILLS—of all the best makers. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS—#o all pat- 
terns. 

VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS—of approvedkinds. 

CORN SHELLERS—for hand and horse power. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS—of Mott’s and Bent’s patterns. 

GARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS-—of iron and 


wood. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bullock’s patent 

BRICK MACHINES—of Hall’s and other makers. 

WAGONS AND CARTS. 

PLOWS—of Prouty & Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich’s 
Iron Beam PLOWS—Eagle, Massachusetts make, and 
Minor & Hortons. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff 
Street, New-York. Nov. 1—1f. 





Important to Farmers. 


generally conceded by all intelligent Farmers, that 
cutting the food for cattle will save about from 25 to 30 
percent. Bertholf’s Oblique Rotary Corn Stalk, Hay and 
Straw Cutter, is conceded by all that have used them, to be 
far superior to any other, as it destroys all hard substances in 
the stalk, leaving it soft and easily eaten. It urns very easy, 
and is not liable to get out of order, and with care will last 
anage. It has been awarded four First Premiums and a 
Silver Medal, by the American Institute, For further par- 
ticulars, address, (post-paid,) the Patentee, H. W. BER- 
THOLF, Sugar Loaf, Orange County, N. Y., or LONGETT 
& GRIFFING, 25 Cliff St., New-York, who are agents, 
Patent Rights for sale. Nov. 1—31. 


EMERY & CO.’s 
Improved Horse Power. Thrashers and Separators. 


HE undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the 
sale of Emery’s new patent Improved Horse Power, 
Thrashers and Separators inthe city of New-York. The 
State Agricultural Ware-housc is the only Depot where this 
superior power can be had. As many powers are represent 
ed as Emery’s patent, to avoid impositions, be careful to ob- 
serve that the name ofEmery & Co., is cast in full on every 
link of chain and the whee) hub. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
July 1—+f. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 








Sausage Cutter. 


HE general configuration of this amchine will be un- 

derstood from the engraving above. It will cut one hun- 
dred |bs. of meaper hour. and the knives are so arranged as 
to have a continuous action. The machine, as represented 
above, is open, but when shut forms an inner cylinder 
through which runs the cylindcr of pegs, operating against a 
spiral of knives. The meat is made finer or coarser, ac- 
cording to the rapidity with which it is fed. Price, wood 
frames with one set of knives, $5—with two set of knives, 
$8. Iron frame $4. For sale by 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

Nov. 1—3t. No. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres 
of land,being a part of his homestead, and comprising two 
hundred acres of as desirable land as any in Addison county— 
lying on the main road four miles north of Vergennes on the 
border of Lake Champlain, and one mile from the Railroad 
Station. It is under good cultivation, and furnished with com- 
modious buildings. The remaining 250 acres is wood land; a 
portion of it covered with a heavy growth of hemlock an1l 
other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best quality 
of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or in 
parcels, Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 
ROW’D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1—tf, Ferrisburgh, Addison co., Vt. 


Albany Drain Tile Works. 


No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 
. 2 subseriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the 
following descriptions. Prices reduced. 


Horst Snoxr TIe. 





5} inch Rise, or 4} inch Calibre, ........... $18 00 pr. 1000. 

4 “ = ¥ ee a ee a 14500 * 

3 * * | Pere TS ee 1200 “* 
SoLr TILEe. 

4} inch Rise, or 34 inch Cabra, 6... éc.<00s $18 00 pr. 1000. 

S..* 8. Oe 6 siete 1200 * 


These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed 
as to admit water at every joint, draining land from 12 to 20 
feet each side of the drain—being the cheapest and most dura- 
ble article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings, at $4 and 
$8 per 100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt 
attention. 


Albany, April 1, 1852—1f. JOHN GOTT. 


THE OHIO FARMER, 
AND MECHANIOC’S ASSISTANT, 
Edited and Published in Cleveland Ohio, by Thomas Brown. 


FAMILY Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Mechanic Arts, Literature Domestic Economy, 
Social Improve ment, and General Intelligence. 

The Wholesale and Retail Prices of all the leading articles 
bought and sold in the NEW-YORK, CLEVELAND, CIN- 
CINNATI and PITTSBURGH Markets, are also accurate- 
ly reported each week. 

The Farmer is one of the largest, and isacknowledged by 
allwho are acquainted with it, to be one of the best Agri- 
cultural Newspapers in the United States. 

Sample Copies will be sent to any part of the United States, 
if the request be made of the Publisher, by letter, post-paid. 

TEeRMs.—Single Subscribers $2.00. Clubs of two or more, 
$1.50 each—invariably in advance. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted in the 
Farmer at the rate of $1.00 per square, (ten lines or less,) 
for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each subsequent in- 


sertion. 
THOS. BROWN, Publisher, 
Merchant’s’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Nov. 1. 1852—3t 


HE Tranasctions of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, vols. 1 to 9, for sale at the Office of ‘“T'nx Cut- 
TIVATOR,”’ price $1 per vol. 
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ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Spring Course of Lectures. 
i next course of Lectures will commence on Tuesday, 
February 8, 1853. and continue sixteen weeks. 
Surgery—ALpEN Marcu, M. D. 
Theory and Practice of Mediciue—James McNaucGurton, 


Meteria Medica—T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. 

Anatomy—James H. Armssy, M. D. 

Chemistry—Lewis C. Beck, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine—THomas Hun, M. D. 

Medicat Jurisprudence—Amos DEAN, Esq. 

Obstetrics—Howarr TownsEnp, M. D. 

Clinica! Instruction will be given regularly during the ses- 
sion, at the Hospital and College. 

Fees for the first course. 860; second course, $50; Matri- 
culation fee, $5; Graduation fee $20. Students who have at- 
tended two full courses of lectures at other institutions, will 
be required to pay $10. 

> Graduates of this College, and of Institutions where 
the requirements are the same as at this, will have FREE ad- 
mission to the Lectures. Albany, Dee. 4. 1852. 

Jan I—m& w2t THOMAS HUN, Registrar. 





New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
W* have constantly on hand, the most extensive assort- 

ment of the best and latest improved Agrieultural and 
Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden Seeds, ever 
offered for sale in the United States, embracing every Imple- 
ment. Machine. or Seed desirable for the Planter. Farmer, 
or Gardener. Also Guauo, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Plaster 
of Paris, and Super Phosphate of Lime. Durham, and oth- 
er improved breeds of Cattle and Sheep. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO. 


Jan. 1. 1853—tf. 189 and 191 Water St, catalan 


Clarke's Excelsior Milk Churn. 


OR horse power, can be made of any good iron-hooped 
cask or bi irrel. The dash-board, or cross-bar and ven- 
tng funnels. are set on the irons or fixed tubes, on which the 
barrel revolves. Prices for next season: The Crank Churn, 
$259 to $10; irons for the Mik Churn, $1 per sett. The Ex- 
celsior Churn is perfectly adapted to the wants of the dairy- 
man, who, by applymg early, can have the size they wish. 
Ageuts wanted to sell State and County rights. App!) y to 
GEO. B. CLARKE. 
Leonardsville, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1853—w2t.* 
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Che Country Gentleman. 


A Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and Fireside. 


Tuis is an AGRICULTURAL JoURNAL of the first class, and 
will furnish the farmer safe and reliable directions in every 
branch of his business. The growing interests of HorTICUL- 
TURE and Frvuir Grow1ne will receive especial attention, as 
well as matiers of Runa. Taste and Economy. 

The FirEsipE DEPARTMENT will have particular reference 
to the education of the mind, and the refinement of the social 
life of country residents, though a variety of miscellaneous 
and entertaining reading will be given. The Rrecorp oF 
THE Times will embrace briefly everything of general inter. 
est. A report of the Propuce Market will be found in each 
number. 

It will be the aim of the publisher to make the paper attrac- 
tive and elegant in its typography and illustrations, choice 
and select in its contents—to make it indispensable to the 
Farmer, and desirable to every one who has a rod of ground 
to cultivate, or a home to beautify—and by devoting ils 
columns to IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE, ELEVATION IN 
CHARACTER, AND REFINEMENT IN TasTE, to render the 
Country GENTLEMAN the standard in its sphere 

TERMS.—The Country Gentleman will be printed in qnar- 
to form, each number consisting of sixteen pages, and forming 
an anuual volume suitable for finding, of 832 pages, at ‘I'wo 
Do.uars per year when paid in advance, or $2.50 if not paid 
in advance. 

Those wishing to subscribe will please forward Two Dot- 
Larsto LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, Albany, N. Y. 

(G> Specimen copies will be sent to all post-paid appli- 


cants, 


THE CULTIVATOR: 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy. 














THE PRICE REDUCED TO §0 CENTS A YEAR. 





This standard AGRICULTURAL MONTHLY commences with 
the new year, its THIRD Serigs. It is published in the same 
superior style, and will now be more valuable than ever, us 
the choicest Agricultural and Horticultural articles in Tur 
Country GENTLEMAN will appear in its pages. ‘The price 
hereafter will be as follows: 

Single copies, Fifty Cents—Eight copies $3—any larger 
number at the same rate. 

All subseriptions must commence with the January No. 
and the payments must in all cases accompany the order for 
the paper. LUTHER TUCKER, 

Publisher, Albany, N Y. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricultural improvement, 
are respectfully invited to act as agents for Tue CvitivaTor 
and THe Country GENTLEMAN. 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore. 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New-York. 


\ ERCHANTS., Planters and Farmers, in want of AGRI- 
A CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPIE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please cail and examine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, and of the most approved patterns; all of 
whieh we will sell on as good terms as any other house in 
this city. 

We have among our assortment the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found im the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cwters, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine. unsurpassed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine 
—also, MeCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, wr 4 and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds,.S Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Ccal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
farm or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudretie. Superphosphate of 
lime, and other fertilisers. Jan 1, 1953—ma wit. 








Agricultural Books 
F all kinds, for sale at the Cultivator Office, 395 Broad- 
way, Albany 
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